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_ MBTHODS OF PREACHING. 


We very readily admit the following 
strictures by an esteemed correspondent, 
with a single word of explanation. The 


writer has misjudged us entirely, if he sup-. 


poses we intended to caricature the act of 
the late Assembly—a thought which seems 
to run through his-whole article. That 
‘act was merely referred to in its relation 
to the difficulty of legislating on the gen- 
eral subject, while, in fact, our remarks 
-were suggested, not by that act, but by 
certain articles which we had met with in 
some of our exchanges, in which ridicule 
was cast on the method of reading ser- 
mons, as not deserving of the name of 
preaching.—Ed. Pres. 

Mr. Editor —A modern 


writer remarks, that “he who caricatures a 
subject for the purpose of ridicule, does not 


jn reality ridicule the subject, but the cari- 


cature.”’ A remark that points out an im- 
portant distinction, but a distinction that is 
not always observed. 

It not unfrequently happens, in such a 
case, that in consequence of failing through 
ignorance or inattention, to make the pro- 
per distinction between the caricature and 
the subject, all the feeling of opposition ex- 
cited by the former, is directed exclusively 
against the latter. ‘ 

Such, I am free to confess, is my fear of 
the tendency of the editorial remarks con- 
tained in a recent number of the Presbyte- 
rian, in regard to the recommendation of the 
late General Assembly upon the most effec- 
tive and acceptable mode of preaching.— 
Without intending to be in the least degree 
disrespectful, or to impute aught that is 
wrong to the motives of the Editor, toward 
whom I entertain no other than feelings of 
respect, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is a striking difference between the 
purport of the recommendation of the As- 
sembly, and the impression most likely to 
be created in regard to it, by the remarks to 
which we refer. And I would, therefore, 
respectfully ask permission to exhibit the 
true nature of the recommendation, together 
with the reasons for its adoption. 

The General Assembly never asserted it 
as an axiom, that reading is no preaching ; 
this axiom is not contained either in the 
preamble or resolution. And in dissuading 
our ministers from the practice of reading 
sermons, did not recommend in all cases, 
nor indeed, in any particular case, the ex- 
temporaneous mode, in the strict and literal 
sense of that term. 
preamble and resolution is: 

‘‘Whereas this Assembly has reason to 
believe that the practice of reading sermons 
in the pulpit is on the increase among our 
ministers, and being decidedly of the opin- 
ion, that it is not the most effective and ac- 
ceptable method of preaching the gospel, 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That we do earnestly repeat 
the recommendation of the Assembly of 
1841; that the practice be discontinued so 
far as practicable, and affectionately exhort 
our younger ministers and candidates for the 
ministry to adopt a different method, as 
more scriptural and effective, and more gen- 
erally acceptable to God’s people.” 

The practice to which the preamble and 
resolution refer, is the practice of our min- 
isters in the pulpit. In what way they are 
to prepare, the Assembly does not pretend 
to intimate. ‘That they are to prepare, and 
to prepare thoroughly, in some way, was 
taken for granted; for in chap. vi. § 3 of the 
Directory for Worship, it is said “the method 
of preaching requires much study, medita- 
tion, and prayer. Ministers ought, in gen- 
eral, to prepare their sermons, and not to 
indulge themselves in loose, extemporary 
harangues, nor to serve God with that which 
cost them nought.”’ : 

But the Assemby, while it acknowledged 
the wisdom and propriety of this injunction, 
did not interpret it as requiring the reading 
of that which is thus prepared. In the 
judgment of the Assembly there is some 
just medium between the two extremes of 
servile reading and frothy declamation; the 

ractice of reading, or that of running like a 
babbling brook, is not the only alternative. 

Our Professors at the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, and many of our Presby- 
teries, are accustomed to remind the students 
and candidates under their care, that it is 
their duty to prepare themselves, so as to 
lead the devotions of the people of God 
methodically, and in a manner calculated to 
edify. That “loose extemporary harangue”’ 
in prayer, is as unedifying as in preaching. 


- But who ever thought of interpreting such a 


suggestion as encouraging the habit of read- 
ing prayers in the pulpit? Even the es- 
teemed Editor of the Presbyterian, unless he 
is further gone in his attachment to forms 
than his numerous friends and admirers have 
any reason to suspect, would not venture to 
offer an apology for such a practice; and 
to my mind, the arguments usually ad- 
vanced in favour of reading sermons, apply 
with equal, if not greater force, in favour of 
reading prayers. If method—if variety, if 
solid instruction, if the avoiding of vain 
repetitions, are the objects to which the 
preacher is to aim, in the sermon, and read- 
ing being the only practicable method of ob- 
taining these objects, these objects ought 
not to be overlooked in the exercise of 
prayer, and the only method by which they 
can be secured ought not to be neglected by 
us. And if the argument with which the 
Presbyterian is furnished by the Puritan 
Recorder, in favour of reading sermons, 
could be applied to the habit of reading 
prayers, all discretion in the matter would 
be taken away, and the only alternative left 
us that of reading or sinning. 

As this is a new argument, and places the 
practice, which it was the object of the As- 
sembly to discourage, upon a firmer founda- 
tion than the arguments to which we have 
just adverted, and which may have sug- 
gested the remarkable inference, that all 
legislation upon the subject will be fruitless, 
it might do no harm to the cause against 
which it has been brought forward, to look 
at it a little. 

The language quoted is that of the Apostle 
James. Language which he employed in 
recommending a conciliatory course of con- 
duct towards the Jewish converts, to account 
for their strong attachment for the Laws of 
Moses. With these laws, according to 
James, the Jewish mind was perfectl 
familiar. “For Moses of old time ha 
them in every city, who preach Him, being 
read in their synagogues every Sabbath 
day.” According to the interpretation of 
the Recorder, and endorsed by the Presby- 
terian, the words in the original, rendered in 
our English version, preach, and read, refer 
to one and the same exercise. The latter 


The language of the 


former was performed. Against this inter- 
pretation, however, there are one or two 
serious objections. [n the first place, the 
words in the original are not of the same 
import, but express the precise distinction 
that is commonly made between reading and 
preaching—the one is to proclaim, the other 
is to read—and the well known order of 
exercises in the worship of the synagogue, 
to say nothing of the tendency of such an 
interpretation, [to weaken the force of the 
Apostle’s idee is equally against it. The 
order was, both to read and to preach 
Moses. Accordingly, Christ, who came not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil, came to Nazareth, and as his custom 
was, went into the synagogue and stood up 
for to read—and after reading, closed the 
book and sat down. According to the in- 
terpretation, which admits of no distinction 
between the reading and the preaching in 
the synagogue, the prophecy having been 
read, was also preached. But it is added— 
and the addition is certainly fatal to such an 
interpretation—then began he to say unto 
them, this day is this scripture fulfilled in 

our ears.’’ The remark of the excellent 

r. Scott upon this passage is, “that the 
prophecy that was read was the subject of 
our Saviour’s discourse.” The arguments, 
therefore, which the advocates for reading 
would derive from, and by which they 
would resist the recommendation of, the 
General Assembly, utterly fails, unless they 
can find some other passage more directly 
to the point. And if the example of Christ, 
in dispensing the Divine word, illustrates 
the method in which Moses, in old time, was 
read and preached, and intimates the method 
proper to be observed by his ministers, the 
Assembly did not act with so much folly 
and presumption, as some seem to imagine, 
in recommending the habit of preaching 
without notes, as the more scriptural me- 
thod. And not only from the example of 
our Saviour above referred to, but also from 
the practice of the Apostles, and from the 
instructions of Paul to Timothy, the same 
conclusion is clearly obvious. 

Nor are the other reasons specified in the 
paper adopted by the Assembly, unworthy 
of the careful consideration of the ministers 
and members of the Church. 

1. The Assembly says, that there is rea- 
son to believe that the practice of reading 
sermons is greatly on the increase. And 
is there not sufficient ground for this belief ? 
It is a notorious fact, that many of our min- 
isters, who commence preaching according 
to the method prescribed, from some cause 
or other, very soon fall into the habit of 
reading. Do not many of the students at 
the Seminary, in violation of an express 
prohibition, and contrary to the urgent re- 
monstrance of the Professors, learn to read, 
rather than fo preach? And do not many 
of our Presbyteries license their candidates 
upon hearing them read merely a part of a 
sermon they have written? And what is the 
tendency of that combined effort to stigma- 
tize as loose extemporary haranguers those 
who are endeavouring fo preach the gospel, 
if not to swell the number of those who 
read ? 

2. The Assembly says, the method of 
preaching without notes is the most effec- 
tive: the object of preaching being, not 
merely to inform the understanding, but to 
affect the heart; not merely to explain the 
truths, but to enforce the duty upon the 
consciences of men. That method which 
brings to bear upon the audience, the com- 
bined effect of the countenance, the eye, and 
the gesture of the preacher, is in its very 
nature calculated to produce effect. 

Upon this subject, one of the most gifted 
extemporaneous preachers remarks: —* He 
who knows how forcible are right words, 
and how apt man is to be moved by man, 
has consulted the constitution of our frame, 
by appointing an order of men, whose office 
it is to address their fellow-creatures on 
their eternal concerns. Strong feeling is 
naturally contagious, and if, as the wise 
man observes, as ‘iron sharpeneth iron, so 
doth the countenance of man his friend,’ the 
combined effect of countenance, gesture, and 
voice, accompanying a powerful appeal to 
the understanding and the heart, on subjects 
of everlasting moment, can scarcely fail of 
being great.”’ 

3. It is more acceptable to the people of 
God. ‘There may be some few exceptions 
to this rule. Congregations that have en- 
joyed the ministrations of the gospel, ac- 
cording to the contrary method, by pastors 
whom they highly esteem, may from that 
feeling of veneration with which they regard 
every thing that belongs to them, prefer even 
reading to preaching. ‘The number of such 
congregations is, however, limited. The 
practice of reading which originated, when 
the form of godliness had taken the place 
of its power, is not, and cannot be accepta- 
ble to the great body of a Church that has 
always been distinguished by her aversion 
to forms. Of this we have many clear and 
striking illustrations in her past history, 
among which we regard as not the least so, 
the cordial, and, I believe, the unanimous 
vote of the elders, the chosen representa- 
tives of the people, that sat in the late Gene- 
ral Assembly, in favour of the recommenda- 
tion. PRESBYTER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Hope of a Papist. 


In a report recently presented to the 
Board of the New York City Tract So- 
ciety, a missionary stated that when he had 
offered a tract to a woman, she said to him, 
“We need not these things. We are pious 
people. We pray three times a day, upon 
our knees, with our faces turned towards 
Peter, and he has the keys of heaven. If 
you would like to see him, I will show him 
to you.” The missionary said that he 
wished to see him; and immediately his 
attention was directed to a large portrait of 
a man with a yellow key hanging by a chain 
from his girdle. ‘ This, sir,” said the 
woman, “is my best friend; and if Peter 
will not admit me into heaven, my own 
name is Mary, and the Mother of God will 
plead for me with Peter, and then he will 
certainly let me in.”” The manner in which 
she said this was such as afforded no reason 
to doubt that she really meant what she 


| said. She was asked, “ Have you a Bible 2” 


« No,”’ said she, “I do not need it. I have 
a prayer-book that I had from the priest, and 
he said I did not need any thing else.” A 
Bible was offered her, but she declined re- 
ceiving it, saying that she would never read 
it. She was then asked if she had ever 
heard of Jesus, “O yes,” said she, “ there 
is something about him in my prayer-book.” 
The missionary then spoke to her concern- 
ing Christ as both God and man; his birth, 


life, sufferings, death, resurrection, and as- 


indicating the method according to which the 


cension ; to all of which she assented. But 
when he spoke of Christ as the only Medi- 
ator, and read from the tenth chapter of 
John that Christ is the door, and that they 
only are saved who enter the sheepfold by 
him, she begged him to leave the house, for 
that he made her afraid. Yet before he left, 
she accepted a tract, and with much trem- 
bling, said she would try to read it. There 
are thousands of Papists living in the city 
of New York, who are as ignorant and de- 
luded as this woman. Does the Bible teach 
us that they have a “good hope through 
grace,”’ or that they “believe a lie?”’ Their 
priests are unsparing in effort to keep them 
in darkness. Then what ought we to do? 
If we have the Spirit of Christ, can we re- 
frain from making some effort to stop them 
on the road to ruin?’ They must be visited 
at their dwellings. Let us approach them 
with kindness, with holy yearning of soul, 
with zeal regulated by wisdom, and confid- 
ing in God for his blessing, endeavour to set 
before them the light of life. Who is doing 
this? Reader, are you? If not, why not? 


For the Presbyterian. 


VINDICATION. 


One of the most singular features of the 
times is the repeated and unkind attacks of 
the Popish and prelatic press—priests and 
people—on the existence and peculiarities 
of other denominations—the Presbyterians 
in particular—and, at the same time, their 
extreme sensitiveness when a word of reply 
or remonstrance is offered, as though, for 
sooth, we were persecuting them. Their 
conduct is, indeed, surprising when one 
considers the freedom of the country, and 
the lofty tone of defiant contradiction that 
these would-be “ successors’’ of the apostles 
continually indulge. What can be the rea- 
son for all this?’ Do they forget that the 
Presbyterians very essentially secured, with 
their blood and toil, the very treasures of 
liberty upon which they now fatten? Do 
they forget, besides, that it is the bounden 
duty of all who love the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to stand firm in vindication of these 
soul-saving doctrines? Consistent love for 
freedom and the imperishable truth of 
God, demands that the children of those 
pure Protestant spirits who have borne the 
cause of truth aloft for these three hundred 
years and more, against the malice and per- 
secutions of Popes and prelates, should not 
now—in this vast home of freedom and 
truth—crouch and quail before the fulmina- 
tions of those who presume both to insult 
us and revile us, because we still have the 
hardihood to speak for our God, our church, 
and ourselves. It is, indeed, amazing, that 
on every hand, we should perpetually hear 
these tirades, and above all, that we should 
be so frequently denounced as uncharitable 
persecutors, because we will not suffer 
these cruel indignities in silence, but will 
dare to be heard in vindication. 

The Popish and prelatic pulpit and press 
abound in these things. But it is not alone 
from these sources that so much is heard. 
Their echoes are often heard in private life, 
and some times with an offensiveness not a 
little increased from the personalities in the 
ease. In illustration of this, the writer of 
this article was once very cavalierly told to 
his face—by a man who professed to be a 
gentleman, and a Low-churchman withal— 
that he—the writer, who was the pastor of 
a church—“had no more authority to 
preach than any other layman;”’ and yet, 
besides, that same man’s sister was a mem- 
ber of this same pastor’s church! He was 
given to understand, that it was a matter of 
great gratification that this pastor’s ordina- 
tion was neither derived from him or the 
Episcopal Church! 

Another instance of the kind—an illustra- 
tion of divers sundry others—also occurred 
to the writer some time since, and at his 
own residence too. Thelady, ofa very Low- 
church Episcopal priest, on a visit, very un- 
ceremoniously observed—* Why, Mr. M. 
how is it that you Presbyterians are becom- 
ing-80 severe upon us poor Episcopalians? 
I never take up your Presbyterian paper 
that I do not see some abusive article on our 
church. It seems to me you cannot let us 
rest—you are continually attacking us in 
some form or other.”’ 

Such a bold move, and from a lady, 
too, was not a little surprising to the wri- 
ter who had just come in, and had en- 
gaged in pleasant conversation on other 
things. Knowing, however, something of 
the spirit of such persons, it was very coolly 
remarked——“ Why, madam, I do not think 
that our papers are in the habit of abusing 
your denomination, or any one else, as you 
seem to imagine. You must be mistaken.”’ 
“Ono, I am not’’—she replied—* I see so 
much of it every week, that I cannot bear to 
read the Presbyterian any more.’’ ‘Well, 
madam,” [I asked, “do you never sce 
any thing in the ‘Recorder,’ and_ the 
‘Banner of the Cross,’ that is unjust and 
severe upon our doctrines and church go- 
vernment?”’ no,’ she answered, “I 
think they are remarkably kind to all deno- 
minations, and treat you very well.’’— 
‘That may be your opinion,”’ I replied, “but 
as we have not these papers here, I will 
bring you some authorities that will show 
you how we are treated on all hands, and 
that we are merely defending ourselves 
when we protest against the uncharitable 
and persecuting spirit and attacks of your 
party in this country.”’ 

In a few moments, I called her attention 
to the following, from page second, of Dr. 
Smyth’s admirable Lectures on the Apos- 
tolical Succession :—“ ‘There is a time to 
speak, and a time to be silent. There is 
a time when, to be silent, is treachery; and 
to speak, fidelity. Such a time to speak is 
come, when charity is violated, and the law 
of brotherly kindness set at nought; when 
character is blackened, and rightful claims 
denied ; when truth itself is enslaved to the 
excessive interests of a party; and when 
not only we, but all who look to us for 
guidance and direction, are blotted from the 
book of life, expunged from the roll of 
Christian Churches, and positively declared 
to be as ‘ the heathen.’ 

The doctrine now inculcated, and to 
which we object, is summarily this: That 
there is an order of ministers in the Chris- 
tian Church distinct from, and superior to 
presbyters; and who are exclusively enti- 
tled to be called bishops. ‘That these are 
by Divine right, and not merely by human 
appointment; that they possess prerogatives 
by pre-eminence, their own; that they, alone, 
are empowered to ordain; that their ordi- 
nation is essential to the validity of a true 
gospel ministry ; that they possess, and can 
alone bestow, the gift of the Holy Spirit ; 
and that, without them, all preaching, and 
all ordinances, sdmataesaad by such as 


were ordained in other denominations, are 
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“vain,” and “without the promise of 
Christ,”’ and, of course, delusive, not only as 
it regards us who minister, but those also to 
whom we minister in holy things. 
Presbyterian ministers are therefore brand- 
ed as “pretended ministers,’ as guilty of 
“presumtion and daring imposture,”’ as 
no “ministry,” and their churches “no 
churches,’’ but “ withered -branches,’’ as 
‘“‘ unauthorized sects.” 
We are “ Protestant sectaries,’’ ‘ secta- 
rians,”” “the meetingers,’’ schismatics,”’ 
“guilty of a most grievous sin,’ and of 
wicked errors,’ “ self-appointed teachers,” 
‘“‘ dissenting mountebanks,”’ and “ those be- 


ings who pretend to be ministers of the gos- | 4. 


pel, and really are ministers of hell.”” * It 
is utterly unlawful to attend our ministry,” 
and to hear us “is rebellion against God.”’ 

“ Qur baptism is a mockery, which may 
sprinkle with water on earth, but cannot 
admit souls to the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

We are declared to be as totally different 
from the true Church and the true ministry, 
‘“‘as a mouse is from a bat,” or as “one 
kind of flesh is from another’’—* they are 
in the Church, and we are out of it.”’ 

We, are therefore, (and if all this is true, 
we are justly) “ excommunicated,” as being 
guilty of “a sin against our brethren, against 
ourselves, against God—a sin which, if not 
repented of, is eternally destructive of the 
soul,’’ since “all our acts of separate wor- 
ship’’ are to be ranked among the works of 
darkness. 

Our Church “sessions are meddling in- 
quisitorial courts.”” ‘Our whole system 
involves errors in fundamental doctrines’ — 
while presbytery and episcopacy are de- 
clared to be two opposites.” 

After the deliberate reading of the above, 
the lady, in apparent astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “‘it cannot be possible—certainly 
that cannot all be so. Do let me have 
the book, and see for myself.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’’ I replied, “you can do so, and 
you will find the authorities quoted at the 
bottom of the page. ‘Take the book home 
with you, and examine for yourself.” 
Several weeks afterwards the book was re- 
turned—and here ended her “ first lesson.”’ 

From several similar cases within the wri- 
ter’s notice, he has long since come to the 
conclusion, that the only cure for such rude 
and overbearing conduct— whether from 
priests or people—is to expose and rebuke 
their antichristian dogmatism in_ plain 
spoken English. No timidity or false 
charity should let us “give place” to 
these things “by subjection—no, not for 
an hour;’’ and when we are accused and 
abused for an honest and manly vindication 
of our Church and characters, let us hold up 
to the world the men who can unblushingly 
these enormities in this Christian 
land, and in the name of the Church of 
Jesus Christ! The most painful part of 


business, however, is the mawkish 


sympathy that some, even of our own min- 
isters and members, manifest when any 
thing of this kind is put forth in vindication. 
That our enemies should have this sancti- 
monious horror is bad enough, but that 
Presbyterian ministers and church mem- 
bers should be so very charitable, is in- 
deed too bad for endurance. Surely it is 
time to speak out, when a Church has 
such opposers and such defenders. The 
fact is, Christian truth and Christian 
love’ demand that these proud assump- 
tions, and this whole conduct should be 
rebuked—both for our own sakes, and that 
of our defamers. Silence on our part would 
be treason; and the time may come when 
we shall not only be branded from the pul- 
pit and press with these odious names, all 
church intercourse forbidden, as is already 
the case, and even our political rights de- 
nied, and we be treated as worse than the 
heathen, sure enough. 

If our good people think our enemies 
too insignificant for notice, let them re- 
member they have been our hereditary 
enemies for these ages past, and that our 
present beauty and glory will rouse both 
the envy and bigotry of those who have 


always followed us with unsparing notoriety. 


God forbid that we should ever indulge 
such feelings in return, or that we should 
stand in silence and see the truth of God, 
and our fair fame, and the hopes of the 
world, blighted and destroyed by those who 
would thus, besides, tear the crown from 
the brow of the Son of God, and invest 
either Pope or priest with the attributes of 
his glorious grace and sovereignty. No, let 
us speak as men, as freemen, as Christian 
Presbyterians, while our traducers shall 
hang their heads for very shame, and cease 
to act a part so unworthy and so unchris- 
tian. A Pastor. 


SPIRITUAL MORTIFICATION. 


Mortify all bitterness of heart towards thy 
neighbours and all vain complacency in 
thyself, all vain glory and desire of esteem, 
in words and deeds, in gifts and graces. 
To this thou shalt come by a more clear 
and perfect knowledge and consideration of 
thy own vileness, and by knowing God to 
be the fountain of all grace and goodness. 

Mortify all affection towards inward, sen- 
sible, spiritual delight in grace, and the fol- 
lowing of devotion with sensible sweetness 
in the lower faculties or powers of the soul, 
which are nowise real sanctity and holiness 
in themselves, but certain gifts of God to 
help our infirmity. 

Mortify all curious investigation or search, 
all speculation and knowledge of unneces- 
sary things, human or divine: for the per- 
fect life of a Christian consisteth not in high 
knowledge, but profound meekness, in holy 
simplicity, and in the ardent love of God; 
wherein we ought to desire to die to all 
affection to ourselves and all things below 
God; yea, to sustain pain and dereliction, 
that we may be perfectly knit and united to 
God, and be perfectly swallowed vp in him. 

Mortify all undue scrupulousness of con- 
science, and trust in the goodness of God ; 
for our doubting and scruples ofttimes arise 
from inordinate self-love, and therefore vex 
us; they do no good, neither work any real 
amendment in us; they cloud the soul, and 
darken faith and cool love; and it is only 
the stronger beams of these that can dispel 
them. And the stronger that faith and 
Divine confidence is in us, and the hotter 
Divine love is, the soul is so much the more 
excited and enabled to all the parts of holi- 
ness, to mortifications of passions and lusts, 


to more patience in adversity, and to more 


thankfulness in all estates. 

Mortify all impatience in all pains and 
troubles, whether from the hands of God or 
men, all desire of revenge, all resentment of 
injuries ; and by the pure love of God, love 
thy very persecutors as if they were thy 
dearest friends. 

Finally, mortify thy own will in all things, 
with full resignation of thyself to suffer all 


! ion, outward and inward, all pain, 
i pressures, and desolations, and that for 
fie pure love of God: for, from self-love and 
*will spring all sin and all pain.— Leigh- 


1 
| ppression of the Inquisition. 

Although we have on several previous 
o sions adverted to the discoveries made 
m the suppression of the Inquisition of 
bme, we subjoin the following as still 
ore Circumstantial than previous account 
| Estimating the true character of Popery, 


is infernal Institution, in which, under the 
nection of religion, the most incredible 
normities were committed, should not be 
left out of view. It may serve also as a 
test of the true character of Pope Pius the 
Yinth, for whose disasters so much sympa- 
iy has been expressed, for it existed under 
his eye and by his sanction. 


Memorial regarding the tribunal of the 
ey Office at the time of its suppression 
in February, 1849. 

’ Jin consequence of a decree of the Roman 
ituent Assembly, by which the sup- 
pression of the tribunal of the Holy Office 
was resolved, the government ordered that 
tlie fathers of the Dominican order, then in- 
habiting that vast locality, should remove 
to the convent called “ Della Minerva,”’ the 
chief seat of their order. ‘They were in 
number eight, exercising the functions of 
commissary, chancellor, &c. The doors 
were then carefully sealed by the Roman 
notary Caggiotti, to prevent the abstraction 
of any object, and a keeper was appointed 
to the premises. These precautions taken, 
the inventory was commenced. The first 


place visited was the ground floor of the 


edifice, where were the prisons, and the 
stables, coach-houses, kitchen, cellars, and 
other conveniences for the use of the assessor 
apd the father inquisitors. This part of the 
building was to be immediately prepared for 
the reception of the civic artillery with the 
train belonging to it. , 

Some new doors were opened in the 
walls and part of a pavement raised; in 
this operation human bones were found, 
and a trap-door discovered, which induced 
a resolution to make excavations in certain 
spots pointed out by persons well acquainted 
with the locality. Digging very deep in 
one place a great number of human skele- 
tons were found, some of them placed so 
elose together, and so amalgamated with 
lime, that no bone could be moved without 
being broken. In the roof of another sub- 
terranean chamber a large ring was found 
fixed. It is supposed to have been used in 
administering the torture. It still remains 
there. Along the whole length of this same 
reom stone steps, rather broad, were attached 
to the wall—these probably served for the 
prisoners to sit or recline on. In a third 
under ground room was found a quantity of 
very rich black earth, intermingled with hu- 
man hair, of such a length, that it seemed 
women’s, rather than men’s hair; here also 
human bones were found. In this dungeon 
a trap door was formed in the thickness of 
the wall, which opened into a passage in the 


flat above, leading to the room where exa- 


minations were conducted. Among the in- 
scriptions made with charcoal on the wall, 
it was observed that many appeared of very 
recent date, expressing in most affecting 
terms the sufferings of every kind endured 
in these chambers. ‘The person of most 
note found in the prisons of the Inquisition, 
was a bishop named Kasner, who had been 
in confinement for above twenty years. He 
related that he arrived in Rome from the 
Holy Land, having in his possession papers 
which had belonged to an ecclesiastic there. 
Passing himself for that person, he succeeded 
in surprising the Court of Rome into ordain- 
ing and consecrating him a bishop. ‘The 
fraud was afterwards discovered, and Kasner 
being then on his way to Palestine, was ar- 
rested and brought to the prison of the Holy 
Office, where he expected to have ended his 
days, less, as he expressed himself, to expi- 
ate his own fraud, than the gross blunder of 
the Court of Rome, which had no other 
means of concealing his character of bishop, 
its own absolute laws preventing his being 
deprived of it. 

The inventory of the contents of the 
ground flat being finished in a few days, it 
was then thrown open to the impatient cu- 
riosity of the public. The crowd that re- 
sorted to the scene was very great, and the 
public indignation rose so high that there 
was a loud and general cry for the destruc- 
tion of an edifice of such detestable mem- 
ory. ‘This feeling was so strong, that on a 
Sunday afternoon in March, faggots were 
thrown into the cellars and other under- 
ground rooms, with the intention of setting 
fire to the building, and this would have 
been accomplished had not a battalion of 
civic guards rushed to the spot from the 
Piazza di S. Pietro. ‘To the truth of all 
that is here related, thousands, both Italians 
and foreigners, who visited the place can 
testify; and there exists also a detailed ac- 
count of every thing, written and solemnly 
attested with legal forms. | 

Passing to the upper flat, the attention of 
the government was especially directed to 
the chancery and the archives; the first 
containing all the current affairs of the In- 
quisition; the second, jealously guarding its 
acts from its institution until now. Before 
commencing the catalogue of the contents 
of the chancery, it was resolved to remove 
such papers as might disturb or compromise 
the tranquillity of those persons who had 
had relations with the Holy Office. 

Attention was especially directed to the 
book, called “Solecitazione”’ (it contains 
reports,) and to the correspondence. ‘This 
was done by order of the Government, 
which thereby gave another proof of that 
moderation which its enemies deny to it. 
There results from a careful examination of 
these documents, which remain for the in- 
spection of such as desire proofs, that the 
past Government made use of this tribunal, 
strictly ecclesiastical in its institution, also 
for temporal and political objects, and that 
the most culpable abuse was made of sacra- 
mental confession, especially that of women, 
rendering it subservient both to political 
purposes and to the most abominable licen- 
tiousness. It can be shown from documents, 
that the cardinals’ secretaries of state wrote 
to the commissary to the assessor of the 
Holy Office to procure information as to the 
conduct of suspected individuals, both at 
home and abroad, and to obtain knowledge 
of State secrets by means of confession, 
sopienilly those of foreign courts and cabi- 
nets. In fact, there exists long correspond- 
ences, and voluminous processes, and severe 
sentences, pronounced upon La Giorine 
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Italia, La Jeune Suisse, the masonic so- 
cieties of England and Scotland, and the 
anti-religious sects of America, &c. There 
is an innumerable quantity of information 
and processes on scandalous and obscene 
subjects, in which the members of regular 
religious societies are usually implicated. 

Passing from the chancery to the archives, 
which is in the second floor, it appeared on 
first entering as if every thing was in its 
usual place; but, on further inspection, it 
was found, with much astonishment, that 
though the labels and cases were in their 
places, they were emptied of the packets 
of papers and documents indicated by the 
inscriptions without. Some conjecture that 
the missing packets have been carried to the 
convent *“ Della Minerva,’’ or were hidden 
in the houses of private persons, while 
others suppose that they were burnt by the 
Dominican fathers. ‘This last hypothesis 
receives weight, from the circumstance that, 
in November, 1848, shortly after the de- 
parture of the Pope from Rome, the civic 
guard came in much haste to the Holy 
Office from having observed great clouds of 
smoke issuing from one of its chimnies, 
accompanied by a strong smell of burnt 
paper. But, whatever were the means, the 
fact is certain, that, in the archives of the 
Inquisition, the most important trials were 
not to be found; such, for instance, as 
those of Galileo Galilei and of Giordano 
Bruno, nor was there the correspondence 
regarding the Reformation in England, in 
the 16th century, nor many other precious 
records. There remains, however, nearly 
complete, a collection of decrees, beginning 
with the year 1549 down to our own days. 
They are divided year by year, each vol- 
ume containing the decrees of one year. Of 
these, of all that was contained in the chan- 
cery and archives of the Holy Office, a 
catalogue has been taken, with every legal 
formality of certification. It ought to be 
added, that after the above mentioned threat 
of setting fire to the Holy Office, it was 
unanimously decreed by the Assembly, that, 
instead of destroying that vast edifice, it 
should be portioned into dwellings for poor 
families of Rome. In consequence of this 
decision, the Government was obliged to 
remove all the papers in the chancery and 
archives, along with three libraries existing 
in the Holy Office, to the Palazzo deli’ 
Apolinare, which was the residence assigned 
to the Minister of Finance. 

Of these three libraries, one was private 
property, the other two belonged to the 
Inquisition. Of these last, one is most im- 
portant, containing copies of the original 
editions of the works of the reformers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, now be- 
come extremely rare. ‘The other is of less 
consequence. In it are many recent pub- 
lications; and it appears that the revisore 
“revisori’’) at the Custom House of Rome 
were in the habit of extracting books con- 
signed to the booksellers there, without 
making any compensation. 

It must not be omitted to notice that the 
Holy Office had its independent revenue, 
arising from gifts of State property, chiefly 
bestowed by Sixtus V. and Pius [V., amount- 
ing clear to about 8000 scudi. This sum 
was chiefly spent in paying the monks at- 
tached to the Inquisition, some of whom 
received considerable salaries. In the above 
income is not included the money exacted 
from prisoners as board; the account of 
what was paid, for example, by the famous 
Abbess of Monte Castrilli was found to be 
3000 scudi. ‘The authorized paid agents of 
the Holy Office, called * patentali,’’ were 
well remunerated ; indeed, this was a sys- 
tem by which many persons were demoral- 
ized and corrupted, whose birth and educa- 
tion should have removed them far from 
such a base and guilty traffic, but who were 
tempted, perhaps, by necessity. 

To conclude. In a few categories we 
may sum up the results of the inquiry : 

1. That the Court of Rome availed itself 
of the tribunal of the Holy Office for tem- 
poral and political ends. 

2. That to succeed in its purposes, the 
Holy Office had especially recourse to con- 
fession, of which it made the most enormous 
and abominable abuse, not only violating its 
secrecy, but tampering with its integrity. 

3. By means of confession, the most 
odious licentiousness was insinuated in the 
confessionals. With this branch the Holy 
Office occupied itself with extraordinary 
diligence, but without finding a remedy for 
the cause of such scandal. 

4. That the Holy Office corrupted all 
classes, buying information and secrets. 

5th, and lastly. ‘That the ecclesiastical 
nuncios at foreign courts are in constant 
correspondence with the Holy Office, and, 
from possessing means of procuring intelli- 
gence quite peculiar to themselves, keep the 
Court of Rome informed of the most hidden 
political secrets.— London Daily News. — 


THE CITY OF ROME. 


Rome is still where it has been for more 
than 2600 years; it is upon the Tiber, six- 
teen miles from its mouth, which runs south 
through the western part of the city, and 
then turns west, and continues that course 
to its outlet, where it is some 300 feet wide. 
Much of what was formerly coveréd with 
buildings is now cultivated. ‘This is partic- 
ularly the case with much of the south-east 
part within the city walls ayd east and 
south-east of the Capitoline His. Bad air 
(malaria) is said to be the cause of the de- 
sertion of this part of the city. ‘The an- 
cient hills are still to be found, but are by 
no means so prominent as they once were, 
on account of the valleys having been filled 
up by the rubbish constantly accumulating. 
In this way the place of the ancient forum 
has been filled up at least fifteen feet. ‘The 
land at the base of the ‘Tarpeian Rock is so 
much filled up that the modern traveller is 
prone to think that it would be far from 
certain death to be thrown from its top. It 
is not, as formerly, 75 feet high, with heaps 
of rocks below. In the north-east part are 
extensive gardens, and on the west side of 
them are the residences of the English and 
American inhabitants. 

The palace of the Pope is near the cen- 
tre of the city. ‘The church of St. Peter 
is on the west side; it is 750 feet long, and 
550 feet wide, and will hold 52,000 people. 
It cost $50,000,000. The statue of St. 
Peter stands not far distant. It was former- 
ly a statue of Jupiter, and was changed by 
one of the early Popes into that of the apos- 
tles by some mysterious power, without 
changing its material substance in the least, 
which gave rise to the remark of the wag, 
that it was formerly the statue of Jupiter, 
and it is that of Jew-Peter still. The re- 
port that the great toe of this statue has been 
entirely worn away by the lips of the Ca- 
tholics is not exactly true. It is a Protest- 
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ant slander. Yet it is true that the repeat- 
ed kisses of the faithful for hundreds of 
years have worn it away considerably. No 
Catholic passes it without stopping to kiss it. 
To see poor ignorant people do so, that is 
bad enough; but to see men of learning and 
science, and of cultivated minds, like the 
Pope and Cardinals, constantly approaching 
this image with all reverence, and. wiping 
this toe with their handkerchiefs, kiss it, 
wipe it again, and go on their way, is quite 
beyond endurance. One can have no pa- 
tience with them.—Dr. Baird. 


— 


Assault on the Roman Republic. 

The Edinburgh Witness thus indignant- 
ly expresses itself on the unjust, unright- 
eous, and treacherous attack made on the 
Roman Republic by its sister Republic of 
France. Why does not the United States 
express itself strongly and protestingly on 
the same subject. The cause of Rome, at 
this moment, is the cause of human free- 
dom. Public meetings could be called to 
express sympathy with a fallen, but tyrant 
Pope, but where is the sympathy for a 
whole people who have nobly thrown off 
the yoke of ecclesiastical oppression, and 
are now hunted to the death by those from 
whom they had reason to expect did? 
Surely we are wanting in duty in this re- 
spect. 

“Viewed in all its circumstances, this is 
one of the greatest crimes against liberty of 
which any nation has been guilty in modern 
times. The deed is peculiarly aggravated 
in the case of France. It is in plain and 
flagrant violation of her own republican 
principles and her oft-repeated professions 
of attachment to liberty. If there was one 
quarter to which, more than to another, 
Rome was entitled to look for sympathy and 
aid, surely it was to that nation which had 
given an example of republicanism to her 
and to all Europe. Rome had but followed 
the example of France, and that, too, with a 
calmness and dignity which put the violence 
of the latter to the blush. Did this establish 
no claim upon the protection of France? 
France stood sacredly bound to foster and 
cherish the Roman Commonwealth. ‘The 
tyranny which had fallen at Rome was the 
most odious and degrading that existed any 
where in Europe: nor was it Italy only 
that suffered from its baleful influence—it 
afflicted the whole of the Continent, repress- 
ing the intellectual, and social, and moral 
progress of the race. ‘The fall of such a 
tyranny, one would have thought, must 
have given unmixed delight to every sincere 
friend of liberty. But France has shown 
that she is not the friend of liberty. She 
has lent her arms to uphold a despotism 
which disgraces those over whom it is ex- 
ercised, but which disgraces still more those 
who exercise it, and which disgraces most 
of all the power that now seeks to restore 
it. France has attempted no justification 
of the deed; none, in truth, is possible. 
The wit and ingenuity of man could not, in 
the circumstances, contrive a decent pretext, 
or give it a plausible colour, That deed 
stands before the world, and will stand in 
history, to the eternal disgrace of the nation 
that has been guilty of it, as an enormous 
wrong, committed without provocation, hav- 
ing neither plea to justify it, nor excuse to 
palliate it, and outraging all the public pro- 
fessions and principles of France. When 
France henceforward speaks of liberty, the 
words will appear but as a bitter mockery 
upon herlips. ‘The deed has stamped upon 
her brow the same brand which was affixed 
to the first murderer: the elder Republic 
has imbrued her hands in the blood of the 
younger; and France becomes henceforth 
the Cain of the Continental nations. But 
she must not expect that her crime will pass 
unavenged. Her factions, like an evil con- 
science, will not cease to upbraid her with 
it; and the ghost of the murdered Common- 
wealth will haunt her to her tomb. The 
cause of liberty is sacred, as well as that of 
religion. ‘There is a power that watches 
over the one as well as over the other. 
There is a tribunal that chastises nations not 
less than individuals. ‘That righteous judg- 
ment France cannotescape. ‘The hour may 
yet arrive, sooner, perhaps, than France 
thinks, when the Cossack will enact on the 
banks of the Seine the same tragedy which 
France is now enacting beneath the walls 
of Rome. 

But though the attack should resultas it not 
improbably will, in the occupation of Rome 
by the French army, that by no means set- 


It does not settle that question either in 
France or in Italy. ‘The Mountain has yet 
to pass judgment upon the affair. ‘The new 
Cabinet have still to compose their known 
differences on the point; and to do so with- 
out incurring dislocation will be extremely 
difficult. It also remains to be seen whether 
Austria will stand quietly by, and allow 
France to occupy such a position of advan- 
tage in the Italian peninsula. And then, 
what will France make of Rome, after she 
has gained possession of it? Bring the Pope 
back to it as soon as possible, doubtless. 
But in that case she must continue to garri- 
son it with her army. On the testimony 
of every traveller—on the testimony of min- 
isters of the Church of England, and of 
ministers of the Free Church—on the testi- 
mony of all the correspondents of the Lon- 
don journals—the feeling in Italy against 
clerical government is universal and intense. 
The population of the Roman States are 
resolved, to a man, to throw off the sacer- 
dotal yoke. How hopeless the matter 
must be, may be judged of from the fact, 
that the correspondent of the London Times, 
himself a Roman Catholic, can see no other 
solution of the difficulty than the disjunction 
of the temporal and spiritual authority. “I 
cannot find a single person,” says he, “ who 
does not shrink with dismay at, and protest 
against, the bare idea of a clerical govern- 
ment. ‘There is nothing like the plain 
truth; and I speak it the more freely be- 
cause I am a Roman Catholic, attached to 
the religion of my forefathers, and r- 
mined to adhere to it to the last; but I should 
be devoid of all intelligence, if I did not com- 
prehend the utter impossibility of now gov- 
erning a great people by churchmen.” 


Never Quit Certainty for Hope. 


Never abandon a sure way of doing good 
for some doubtful scheme. Conform your 
plans to the rule of God’s Providence and 
the dictates of a sober mind. Beware of 
the habit of originating devices which you 


tles the difficulties of the Italian question. | 


From the American Messenger. 
Conversion of Monszalvatge’s Fa- 
ther in Spain. 

M. Monsalvatge, whose memoir has been 
widely circulated, was educated a monk in 
Spain; became a soldier under Don Carlos; 
was taken prisoner by the French; and af- 
terwards studied at Besangon Seminary, 
where he first saw a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, the reading of which led him to 
renounce the Romish faith, and become a 
Protestant. He then went to Geneva and 
studied theology, from which place he came 
to this country, and has for some time been 
labouring as a colporteur of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, at San Antonio, Texas, 
where he also opened a school. He has 
recently had the Joy to receive from his fa- 
ther in Spain, a letter showing that the 

ce of God has reached his own heart also. 

Though disinherited in consequence of his 
embracing the Protestant faith, the son has 
continued to write to his parents from time 
to time during the seven years since his own 
conversion, and sent them a New Testament 
and several religious tracts in Spanish, such 
as, Who is the Best Physician? The Afri- 
can Servant; The Death-bed of an Unbe- 
liever; The Priest and the Bible. ‘The fa- 
ther now addresses his son in the following 
terms: 
“| have received the letters that you have 
sent to me, the ‘Testament, and the tracts. 
I am glad to learn that you are married, but 
more happy that you know the Lord Jesus, 
and that instead of allowing yourself to be 
intimidated by my menaces, you persevered 
in writing to me, and exhorting me not to 
neglect my salvation. 

“Since August, 1847, I have read daily 
in the New Testament. For some years 
before that, I had read in it, but found no- 
thing remarkable. The tracts which you 
sent me first enlightened my mind, and 
made me appreciate the New Testament 
and approve of your religious change. The 
change in my own views was principally 
occasioned by the following circumstance. 

“Your mother fell sick, and as she 
thought she was about to die, begged me to 
write, and give to you her last counsels. I 
replied, that before doing this we ought to 
read over your letters, to which she con- 
sented. The great number of 
which you cite struck me, and, above all, 
row inquiry, ‘if we are certain of going to 

eaven when we die?’ ‘Trembling in view 
of this question, I asked your mother if she 
could reply affirmatively to this inquiry of 
her son; and she replied, that she could not. 
I added, ‘If we are uncertain on this point 
we are not true Christians, because a Chris- 
tian ought to be sure of his future destiny.’ 
I inferred that the Christian religion was not 
that which we professed, but is to be found 
in Geneva and in America, judging from the 
proofs that you have given us of it in your 
letters from those places. I promised your 
mother that from henceforth I would be gov- 
erned by the teachings of the gospel, and as 
far as it depended upon me, I would train 
up iny children according to its precepts. 

‘Pardon me, my beloved son, for having 
so often insulted and opposed you. Pardon 
also your mother, for we were led by a false 
zeal. I will not hereafter give you counsel. 
such as I formerly gave. Follow serupu- 
lously those of the gospel, for its Author is, 
as you say, the best of Masters. In my 
old age I begin to feel the necessity of being 
instructed in religion and the things that 
concern my soul, and strengthened in my 
new resolutions. Send me the first volame 
of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion,’’ (which M. Monsalvatge had transla- 
ted into Spanish for the American Tract 
Society,) “and any other books that you 
think may do me good. 

‘‘ Your brothers and sisters desire affec- 
tionate salutations to you, and we all recom- 
mend ourselves to your prayers that the 
Lord may convert us, and me the first, your 
father, who loves you with all his heart, 
We are very sorry to have deserted you 
and been the cause of your removal from 
us. You can come when you please and 
take possession of your property. It will 
be a happy day when we welcome you 
back to the paternal home.”’ 


Dr. Buckminster and Son. 


In a recent letter I mentioned that me- 
moirs of the two Buckminsters, father and 
son, prepared by a member of the family, 
were soon to be issued from the press. 
The volume is now published, and I have 
read it with peculiar interest. ‘The book is 
well worth perusal for the intrinsic beauty 
and excellence of the characters it deline- 
ates. Dr. Buckminster was descended from 
a Puritan family, of great strength of cha- 
racter, and considerable eminence in our 
early annals. His mother was the daughter 
of the Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield, 
the grand-daughter of Solomon Stoddard, of 
Northampton, and cousin to Jonathan Ed- 
wards. His uncle, Colonel Williams, was 
one of the first settlers of Pittsfield, and was 
the preserver of the venerable Elm-tree 
which attracts the admiration of every visi- 
tor, in the centre of that beautiful town. It 
is twenty-three feet in circumference, and its 
lowest limb is seventy-three feet from the 
ground. It stood upon land which he 
owned, and one of his workmen was about 
to cut it down, when he interfered and 
ordered him to spare it. Dr. Buckminster 
showed himself worthy of such an honoured 
ancestry; he maintained through a critical 
period of our religious history the ancient 
faith of our churches, and what is more, he 
honoured it by his life and character. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1770, was fel- 
low-tutor with President Dwight, for four 
years, and succeeded Dr. Stiles in the min- 
istry of the North church in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. ‘The peculiar interest of 
the book, however, will be found in the 
strong but tender light it casts upon the 
origin and nature of Unitarianism in Massa- 
chusetts. His son, Joseph Stevens Buck- 
minster, regarded by the sons of Harvard as 
the ripest scholar that Institution ever sent 
forth, and who died at the early age of 
twenty-eight, was the leader and the pride 
of the Unitarians of Boston; he did more 
perhaps than any other one to give shape to 
the liberal feeling which was rife in Boston 
at the commencement of this century, and 
prepare it for the development it attained 
subsequently_under the leadership of Chan- 
ning. The correspondence, which is given 
entire, between father and son, at the time 
when the latter avowed his departure from 
the faith of out churches, is deeply affect- 
ing, and happily illustrative of the character 
of the parties, We see the separation 


which was going on in neighbourhoods and 
churches here taking place in the bosom of 
an affectionate Christian family, and, in the 
absence of the bitterness elsewhere engen- 
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dered, we learn its character under circum- 
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stances most favourable to the moral senti- 
ments of either party. No one who takes 
an interest in the ecclesiastical history of 
New England, especially at this juncture, 
can fail to derive much valuable ma 
from this volume. There is one si 
fact brought to light by it to which I cannot 

"he | ‘kminster, after 


bat 
leayi cgllege in 1800, the age of sixteen, 
which he had entered as a pupil at the age 
“of eleven. Here he became the instructor 
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of July as possible those gifts, personal and 
congregational, should be made ; and as a 
/means/of sfiirring up a proper feeling on 
the subject,) we subjoin the letter before 
referred to. 
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t we are réady for every 
Agork Which has’ their welfare in 
Bible and Tract Soeieties have 
not dverlookedthis department of. labour. 
Associations formed in our large cities, to 
protect the rights of emigrants and give 
them counsel on their arrival, have also 
done good; and we regard the prospec- 
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of Daniel Webster, who was older / than | 


himself. 


AND BUCKMINSTER. 


Pfoti' a manuscript memoir of his early 
whieh? Mr. “Webster the: 
thoress of thé volume! beford me, he says 
that in his Latia, and in all.the branches he 
attended .to.under Buekminster's instruc- 
tions, he. madeitolerable progress ; but there 
he could not do—he could 
‘not, speak school! . “ Many. a 
~— iede did Lcommit to memory and rehearse 
amy own! room over and over again: but 
swhen. the'day ¢ame, when the school col- 
name was called, and: ;I 
-aaw, all eyes, turned upon my seat, I could 
‘net! raise myself from it, Sometimes the 
masters frowned-——sometimes. they smiled. 
Mr. Buckminster always pressed and en- 
treated with. the. most winning kindness that 
I would only venture once; but I could not 
command sufficient resolution, and when the 
occasion was over, I went home and wept 
bitter tears of mortification.”’ Surely this 
faet, so unlike what any one would imagine 
could haye been true, who judges by Web- 
ster’s senatorial and forensic efforts, should 
encourage every modest aspirant and every 
feacher of the, young, not to give over at 
their first and. unsuccessful efforts,—Jnde- 
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Co-orpinaTE Secretary OF THE Boarp 
or Missions.—At an: unusually large meet- 
ing of the Board of Domestic Missions, 
held. ‘at their. office in Philadelphia on 
Monday the 2d inst. the Rev. Dr. William 
L. Breckinridge, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
was unanimously elected Co-ordinate Se- 
 eretary of the Board. We sincerely hope 
Dr. Breckinridge may find it to be con- 
sistent with his sense of duty to accept this 
important appointment, to which there is 
no official station in the Church inferior in 
point of influence and usefulness. Should 
he accept, he will be cordially greeted by 
his frieniis in Philadelphia. 


— 


Fasr Day.—Thursday of last week, ap- 
pointed by our General Assembly, and by 
the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, was observed with special 
interest, in view of the presence of the 
destroyer among us. The churches that 
Were open in our cities were attended by 
encouraging numbers; and the sermons 
and addresses de:‘vered, had reference to 
this, in connexion with other reasons for 
humiliation and repentance before God. 
We notice this with gratification and thank- 
fulness, believing, as we do, that the surest 
ground of hope in respect to deliverance 
from any impending calamity, is in the 
humble, penitent, and prayerful acknow- 
ledgment of Him, who controls alike the 
destinies of individuals, of communities, and 
of nations. 


Arrican CotonizaTIoN.—We present to 
our readers the subjoined letter, addressed to 
Elliott Cresson, Esq., of Philadelphia, the 
unwearied friend of African Colonization, 
which, we think, will be read with interest, 
and which, we are sure, should prove stimu- 
lative to the benevolence of those who wish 
to evince their sympathy for the slave in 
the mist effective and practical way. The 
Colonization Society has been performing 
a great and most successful work, in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner, and every 
dollar which they have received has been 
made to tell upon the happiness of the 
objects of their benevolence. The flour- 
ishing colonies in Africa afford the best 
commentary on their schemes, and consti- 
tute their highest praise. In the mean 
time, what have the great anti-slavery insti- 
tutions accomplished? What have been 
the fruits of their large expenditures ?— 
- They have counteracted, by their denuncia- 
tions, their influence in the South, and have 
turned back the tide of slave emancipation ; 
while they have been urging their extreme 
measures, the colonizationists have been 
doing the work ; and while they have been 
secretly boxing up a poor slave for trans- 
portation by railroad, the friends of coloni- 
zation have had hundreds of slaves freely 
tendered to them, so soon as they can ac- 
commodate them with homes. We cannot, 
we ought not, to close our eyes to- these 
facts. Nota dollar would we recommend 
to be given to the support of agencies, 
which we regard as worse than useless 
in ameliorating the condition of the slave, 
but for colonization, which alike promises 
freedom and happiness, we do earnestly 
plead. It is a working agency; it has 
given tangible proofs of its efficiency, and 
with enlarged means, it could soon put an 
effectual arrest on the odious slave traffic on 
the whole line of the African coast, build 
up nations of freemen on a benighted con- 
tinent, and accomplish a work of emanci- 
pation in this country which would bless 
all without exasperating any. We have it 
on authority, that if the means of transpor- 
tation were provided, fen thousand slaves 
would be gratuitously emancipated during 
the current year. The humanity of the 
South forbids the owners to turn their poor 
slaves adrift as paupers on the community, 
whilst they are prepared to give them free- 
dom, if comfortable homes can be provided 
for them in Africa. Here, then, is an op- 
portunity for the exercise of benevolence. 
Presbyterians should not be backward in 
availing themselves of it. Let our friends 


in Pennsylvania send their contributions | should meet them as those who are to be | 


ah Gi Randolph Co. Va. 
May 15th, 1849. 

“My Dear Sir—Last October, I had the 

pleasure of an interview with you in Fred- 

ricksburgh, at the meeting of the Synod of 

Virginia there. You then took my name 


send me gratis the Colonization Herald, 
‘which I have since been regularly receiving, 
and for which favour I am greatly obliged, 
and take this opportunity to express my 
thanks. | | | 
I stated to you, in Fredricksburgh, that a 


lady whose name is Margaret See, had it in 
contemplation to emancipate her slaves on 
condition of their going to Africa. She 
has since come to the conclusion that she 
will do it next fall, provided the American 
Colonization Society will afford them a 
passage to Liberia. She has eleven slaves 
in all, viz. Peter, and his wife Phillis, and 
nine children. The eldest child is a girl 
eighteen years of age, and the youngest an 
infant. She will contribute of her own 
money two hundred dollars towards their 
outfit and passage, and wishes to know of 
you if the Society will make up the rest; 
for she herself is unable to give any more. 
The family she wishes to emancipate are 
very deserving and remarkable for their 
honesty and fidelity. She does not liberate 
them because they are refractory, but be- 
cause of their fidelity and other good quali- 
ties. She wishes you to write me and 
say whether they can go next October to 
Liberia, what port they must sail from, and 
in what part of Liberia it would be most 
advisible for them to settle. They would 
make worthy citizens of that young Re- 
public. Mrs. Margaret See has also a 
daughter, Margaret See, who likewise owns 
four slaves, all she has, viz. Prudence, and 
her three children, whom she thinks of 
emancipating and sending to Liberia, with 
those of her mother. Could a passage be 
provided for them also? Please write 
me at Huttonsville, Randolph county, Vir- 
ginia. Yours very respectfully and truly, 
Enocu Tomas. 
Elliot Cresson, Esq. 


— 


Tue Cuorera.—The cholera is raging 
over almost the whole of our country. It 
is true that many places have not yet been 
visited, but from Maine to Texas it is scat- 
tered. Scarcely a State is free from it, and 
many of our large towns are suffering very 
much. We think it right to record our 
favourable judgment of the course which 
the authorities in our large cities have thus 


far pursued, in relation to this mysterious 


disease. Sensible of the threatening dan- 
ger, but doing nothing to excite unneces- 
sary alarm, the Corporations have been 
quietly and industriously at work, sparing 
neither time, labour, nor expense, whilst 
the Boards of Health have been faithful in 
circulating advice to the citizens, in rela- 
tion to diet, and other precautionary mea- 
sures. 

We take pleasure, also, in stating that 
the sanatary committee, in the city of New 
York, in the way of a very becoming recog- 
nition of the providence of God, have ad- 
dressed a circular to the pastors of the 
churches, inviting their co-operation—re- 
questing them, at such times and in such 
ways as their discretion may dictate, to call 
the attention of their people to the import- 
ance of avoiding all irregularities in living, 
all undue excitement of mind, and every 
thing unfriendly to a calm and confident 
trust in Him, to whom we are all indebted 
for life, health, and every blessing. This 
call was responded to from many pulpits, 
in that city, on the last Sabbath, and, we 
believe, with good effects. ‘The true secret 
of peace of mind is in the resources of the 
divine word. “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee ; 
because he trusteth in thee.”’ Isaiah xxvi. 3. 


Tue Emicrant.—We have seen a pa- 
per with this title, published weekly in 
New York and Philadelphia; intended, as 
its name imports, for the special use of the 
foreign population who reside and are 
coming among us. And, so far as we are 
able to judge from the perusal of a single 
number, we think well of its character and 
design. ‘The living tide that flows across 
the Atlantic is now bringing to our shores 
its thousands in a day; enough every year 
to form a population more numerous than 
is found in some of our smaller States. 
And, for ourselves, we regard this specta- 
cle with no dissatisfaction or alarm. It is 
the natural course of things, as clearly 
marked by the Providence of God as any 
other of the stirring movements of the age. 
The position of our country on the map of 
the globe, its extent, the fertility of its soil, 
and the character of its institutions, all pre- 
pare it to be the outlet for the superabun- 
dant inhabitants of the old world. Come 
they will, whether we desire it or not, and 
that with increasing numbers, for years, 
and perhaps for generations. And why 
should we regret it? Nay, as lovers of our 
race, why should we not rejoice init? If 
there are advantages here for us, let them 
be imparted to as many of our kind as 
we have room to receive. Let us welcome 
to our wide domain the oppressed, the igno- 
rant, and even the superstitious of all Jands, 
that they may share with us in our liberty 
and light, and be brought under the influ- 
ence of our religion. | 

But, in order to this end, we must have 


‘an eye to them as they arrive, and seek in 


all practicable ways to show them favour, 
to gain their confidence, and to do them 
good. It was a good law in Israel: “The 
stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as_thyself, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” Our 
forefathers were all emigrants; and, re- 
membering this, we should bring the law 


of kindness to bear upon those who are 
coming to us in a similar relation. We 


and post-office address, and promised to | 


member of my Church, a very worthy old 


tus of The Emigrant and American Citi- 
zen as affording reasonable ground to hope, 
that it will be a labourer in the same good 
cause. The paper is offered at the rea- 
sonable price of two dollars per annum, in 
advance, and is issued for the present from 
the Emigrant Office, No. 99 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia. It is to be conducted 
on Christian principles, and the profits 
fare to be given to the Philadelphia Emi- 
grant Friend Society. It presents itself as 
“an organ which shall represent the inte- 
rests of foreigners who are seeking our 
shores—a vehicle for all such information 
as may be useful to those who are leaving, 
or may contemplate leaving their native 
land, to seek a better lot in this western 
world—a medium of communication be- 
tween the two countries, enlarging and per- 
fecting mutual acquaintance, and especially 
between those who have emigrated hither, 
and their friends in the old country.”’ Ad- 
hering faithfully to this design, the enter- 
prise has our best wishes for its success. 


QuarTertics.—We have before usthe first 
number of the second volume of The Theo- 
logical and Literary Journal,edited by David 
N. Lord, of New York. The leading articles 
are from the able pen of the editor. The Ist. 
is a Designation of the Figures of Isaiah 11. 
2d. On the Restoration of the Israelites. 
3d. Review of Dr. Bushnell’s Dissertation 
on Language. 
of Etruria. 5th. Noel’s Union of Church 
and State. 6th. Hoare’s Harmony of the 
Apocalypse. 7th. Literary and Critical 
Notices. We regret that our numerous 
engagements have prevented us from giv- 
ing this number the attention it deserves. 
The views of Mr. Lord, especially on the 
subject of prophecy, are worthy of careful 
consideration, and our theologians should 
study them, to embrace them if right, or to 
refute them if wrong. 

We have received also the July number 
of the Methodist Quarterly Review. It 
embraces twelve articles which we have 
not yet examined. 


— 


Hamppven Sypney rom the 
catalogue of this Institution we obtain the 
following summary of students, viz. Seniors 
5; Juniors, 6; Sophomores, 19; Fresh- 
men, 21; Preparatory Department, 39; 
Medical Students, 72; Total, 162. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Threatened Insurrectionin France—Ledru Rollin-— 
French Expedition to Rome— The Cholera. 


Paris, June 13th, 1849. 
Mr. Editor—I had proposed to devote 


my letter of to-day to the narration of some 
facts, drawn from the correspondence of our 
Bible Societies, which, undoubtedly, would 
have been interesting and edifying to your 
readers. But how shall I speak to you of 
any thing else than our general situation, 
when the whole of Paris is in a state of agi- 
tation, which I can compare to nothing but 
that which preceded the 24th February, 
1848 ? 

Since the Legislative Assembly opened 
its sessions, the bitterness of the contest 
between the radical and the re-actionary 
party has daily increased, and unhappily, 
it becomes more and more probable, that 
the question will not be settled, except in 
the streets, and by recourse to arms; so 
greatly are the passions excited, and the 
provocations violent, on both sides. It is 
reported, that blood has already, to-day, 
begun to flow. 

The French expedition to Italy continues 
to form the subject of debates in the Cham- 
ber. You recollect that the Constituent 
Assembly, having on the 7th May passed 
a resolution, that this expedition had devi- 
ated from the line of conduct which had 
been agreed upon between the Assembly 
and the Government, the Government there- 
upon despatched to the spot, Mr. Lesseps, 
on an extraordinary mission, to find, with 
the consent of General Oudinot and the 
Roman authorities, some means of recon- 
ciling the exigences of French policy with 
the aims of the Roman Republic. This 
problem could not be solved. A first pro- 
posal, in regard to which Mr. Lesseps and 
General Oudinot had agreed, was rejected 
by the Roman Constituent Assembly. Mr. 
Lesseps then made a second proposition, 
more favourable to the Romans; but it was 
disavowed by General Oudinot, and after- 
ward by our Government, who recalled 
Mr. Lesseps, and ordered General Oudinot 
to break off gegotiation, and capture Rome. 
The attack was begun, and from day to 
day we expect to hear the news that Rome 
has been taken by our army. 

It is this position—a very strange one, it 
must be owned—which, some days since, 
formed the subject of the warmest discus- 


‘sions in the National Assembly, from which 


they threatened to pass down to the public 
square. 

Mr. Ledru Rollin proposed to the As- 
sembly to impeach the President of the 
Republic, and the ministers who de- 
termined on the expedition against Rome, 
as guilty of having violated the Constitu- 
tien. He took his stand on the fifth para- 
graph of the Preamble of the Constitution, 
which is thus expressed : : 


“The French Republic respects foreig 
nationalities, as it would have its own re- 
spected ; it undertakes no war with a view 
to conquest, and never employs its forces 

inst the liberty of any people ;’’—and on 
article fifty-four, of chapter five, of the Con- 
stitution, which reads thus: “The Presi- 
dent watches for the defence of State; but 
he can undertake no war without the con- 
sent of the National Assembly.” 


The majority of the Legislative Assem- | 


4th. Cities and Cemeteries 


— 


bly. rejected Mr.\ 


memced agreeably to the will of 4 


according to the i ions of the ASseni 
bly, and that it was made for the advantagp, 
at once of French influence, and of Italian 
liberty. ‘The opposition having demanded 
the production of certain documents, whieh 
were refused, abstained, in a body, from par-, 
ticipating in the vote, which, owing to this, 
took place witha majority of three hundred 
and seventy-seven against seven; and Mi 
Ledru Rollin declared from the tribun 
that whatever was said about it, the Co 
stitution was violated, and concluded wi 
these threatening words: “The Constitu- 
tion being violated, we shall defend it by 
every possible means—even by arms.” _ 
When a representative of the people 
dares employ such language in the me 
tribune, we cannot be astonished on ad 
the cause of insurrection openly defendet 
by the radical journals. Moreover, they 
not consider it as an offence. I will quot 
for you, three of the articles they have 
published, selected from a great many 
others. Here is the first: | 


Proclamation of the Schools. _ 

“ Citizens, the Constitution of the French 
Republic has been violated by the executive 
power. The royalist majority of the Le 
gislative Assembly, by its order of the day, 
has become an accomplice of its treason. 
It places itself beyond the law. The con- 
test, now, is between the Republic and its 
eternal enemies. ‘The minority of the As- 
sembly, the Mountain, singly maintains the 
inviolability of our rights. All citizens, 
who possess a republican heart and con- 
science, must sustain it in the discharge of 
this sacred duty. : 

“It is for you, citizens of the Schools of 
Paris, who have taken the initiative of the 
vengeful protestation of February, to be the 
first to rally round the constitutional stand- 
ard. 

“At the signal of our representatives, let 
us march! Long live the Republic !’’— 
(Here follow the signatures.) 

The second article is as follows: 

‘‘We, Editors of the republican press; 
we, members of the Socialist, Democratic 
Committee, tell the people to hold them- 
selves in readiness for their duty. ‘The 
Mountain will do theirs to the end. We 
have their pledge. Five representatives 
have been delegated by them for consulta- 
tion. All republicans will rise as a single 
mane 

‘The members of the republican press. 

‘*The members of the Socialists, Demo- 
cratic Committee.” 

Finally, here is the third: 

Proclamation of the Mountain. 

‘To the people, the National Guard, the 
Army. | 

‘<The majority of the Legislative Assem- 
bly have just contemptuously passed from 
the affairs of Italy to the order of the day. 
By this vote, the majority have become im- 
plicated in a policy which violates the Con- 
stitution.”’ 

** We have deposited an act of impeach- 
ment against the Executive Power. We 
shall sustain it to-morrow. We intend to 
try every means which the Constitution 
puts in our hands. 

Let the people continue to have confi- 
dence in their representatives, as their re- 
presentatives have confidence in them.”’ 

We know not, as yet, what took place 
in to-day’s session of the Assembly, but 
here is what happened in the city. 

About eleven o’clock, a very numerous 
mob, composed of unarmed men, partly na- 
tional guards, formed on the boulevards, 
a short distance from the Bastille, and took 
their march in the direction of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Isawthempass. They 
shouted: Vive la Republique! Vive la 
Constitution! The people, who- were 
spectators of this scene, with some rare 
exceptions, made no response to these 
cries. 

This lasted for some time. But when 
the mob arrived near the extremity of the 
Boulevard, some troops, issuing from a 
street, intercepted the march of the mob, 
and dispersed it. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the scene was changed. All took to 
flight in every direction. This sudden 
spectacle produced a panic throughout the 
whole city; for a short time all the public 
vehicles took the roads which led out of 
town, and every thing seemed to announce 
new barricades. Thank God, a display of 
considerable and well distributed forces 
has thus far prevented all harm, and it may 
be hoped that this night, which will be 
decisive, may pass quietly. But will this 
tranquillity be lasting? It is frightful to 
think that there are in our city, perhaps, 
a hundred thousand men, who are ardent- 
ly wishing for the destruction of the exist- 
ing order of things, and who would stick 
at nothing, for the sake of overturning it. 

Evening.—This evening advices from 
the Legislative Assembly have reached us. 
They are most important. The Assem- 
bly has declared itself permanent (en per- 
manence) and has placed Paris in a state 
of siege. 

June 14th, morning.—The night has 
passed very quietly. I have just peram- 
bulated a great part of the town. I fell in 
with neither troops nor disorders of any 
description. Only numerous and animated 
clusters of people attest the flurry produced 
in men’s minds. 

The decree of a state of siege leaves to 
government the power of extending this 
precautionary measure to other cities in 
which similar insurrections might be sus- 
pected as likely to occur. This clause cre- 
ates a suspicion that the project of the 
Mountain men at Paris had ramifications 
inthe country. This project is very crimi- 
nal, very senseless; and we cannot but 
bless God for having caused it to fail. But 
how is it to be explained, that government 
employs the forces of the French Repub- 
lic to destroy the Roman Republic, and 
to restore the Pope to his temporal do- 
minion ? 

Our correspondent adds in a postscript, 
that “the danger was over for the present, 
but what the morrow may bring, who 
knows ? The cholera has been very severe 
last week ; some dear children of God have 
been carried off; it now begins to abate. 
Pray for us.” 


Rollin’s notion: 
pedition was 
he Cone 
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+ During the year ending May, 1849, five 


j Reported for the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


General View of Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, May, 1949. 


Presbyteries were organized and reported 
‘to the General Assembly, viz. White Water, 
Muncie, Washita, Creek-Nation, and Can- 
ton. The following statistics present a view 
of the Church as it was in May, 1839, the 
year after the great secession, and as it is 
now. 


1839. 1849. Increase. 
Synods, 17 23 6 
.- 96 122 26 
Candidates for the Ministry, 175 364 189 
Licentiates, - 192 252 60 
Ministers, - 1243 1860 617 
Churches, 1823 2512 639 
*Licensures, - 72 
| *Ordinations, - ° 62 
*Pastors Dismissed, 60 
*Churches Organized, - 55 
*Minis'rs rec'vd from other ch 13 
*Ministers Dismissed, - 5 
Members added on exami'’tion, 6377 8976 2599 
‘certificate, 4127 6351. 2224 
Adults Baptized, ~ : ° 1644 2412 768 
Children 9895 2183 


- 
Whole numb. of com. reported, 128,043 200,830 72,718 
Am’t cont. for religious purp’s, $123,436 $369,371 $245,935 


These results show that the annual aver- 
age increase of the Church for the past ten 
years has been, ministers, 61, churches, 68, 
communicants, 7271. The annual average 
inérease in pecuniary contributions for the 
same time has been $24,593. 

The following ministers have died during 
the year: 


NAMES. PRESBYTERIES. 
William Miltimore, - - Londonderry. 
Samuel Harris, - - “ 
Jereimiah B. Coney, - - Albany. 
Thomas Cochran, ‘ - Elizabethtown. 
Ashbel Green, D. D., : Philadelphia. 


James W. Stewart, - - 


Henry R. Wilson, D.D., - — Philadelphia 2d. 


Benjamin H, Campbell, - Huntingdon, 

Thomas Davis, - - Blairsville. 

Adley Calhoun, - - Red Stone. 

Robert M. White, ° - Ohio. 

John Jones, - “ 

Alexander Ewing, - + St. Clairsville. 

Festus Hanks, Hocki.s +. 

William D. Smith, D.D., New Aloany. 

Cyrus Riggs, - Kaskask.1. 

Robert Steel, - Peoria. 

Thomas Eustace, - St. Louis. 

John S. Ball, - 

S. B. Robertson, - - Transylvania. 

William M. Atkinson, D. D., Winchester. 

N. H. Harding, D. D., ~ Orange. 

John S. McCutchan, - - Nashville. 

S. H. Doak, - Knoxville. 

G. C. Logan, - - - Harmony. 

Thomas Goulding, D. D., - Flint River. 

James McLin, - Cherokee. 

William Montgomery, - Mississippi. 

John Limber, + 
| Samuel Hodge, - + - Western District. 

Total, 31. Last year, 19. 


* The Minutes of 1839 do not contain these items. 


Wituis Lorp, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LICENSE RECALLED. 


Mr. Editor—-The following is an extract 
from the minutes of the Presbytery of Buf- 
falo City, adopted at their recent Sessions 
in this place. 

Resolved, That the license of J. N. 
Hume, a licentiate under the care of this 
Presbytery, be recalled. 

It was also resolved that a copy of the 
above minute be forwarded by the Stated 
Clerk’to the Editor of the Presbyterian for 
publication. By order of Presbytery. 

James Remincton, Stated Clerk. 

ALDEN, June 27, 1849. 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 

The following extracts, from the Minutes 
of the Presbytery of Baltimore, show the 
true and direct way in which Presbyteries 
should help their feeble churches. We 
hope it will prove successful. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore, at their Sessions in Bal- 
timore, June 20th, 1849. 

The Committee appointed to examine the 
affairs of the Cambridge church, reported 
that they recommend that an effort be made 
among our churches, to raise $769, the sum 
required to relieve that church of its present 
embarrassment; and that the following assess- 
ment, framed according to the amount of 
salary received respectively by the pastors, 
be made—First Church, Baltimore, $125; 
Franklin Street Church, $100; Second 
Church, $75; Third Church. $60; Ais- 
quith St. Church, $30; Broadway Church, 
$35; Alexandria, Virginia, $40; F Street, 
Washington, $50; Bridge Street, George- 
town, $39 ; Frederick, $30; Ellicott’s Mills, 
$15; Annapolis, $15; Long Green, $20; 
Taneytown and New Windsor, $15; Go- 
vanstown, $19; Churches on the Eastern 
Shore, $90; Havre de Grace, $15. ; 

The Committee recommend that the effort 
be made before the next stated meeting of 
the Presbytery ; and that the moneys col- 
lected be paid to Mr. William Gill, Mer- 
-chant’s Bank, Baltimore, and be retained 

by him until the whole sum shall be raised, 
or the Presbytery satisfied that the appro- 
priation will accomplish the object contem- 
plated. ‘The report was accepted and 
adopted. 

G. W. Musarave, Stated Clerk. 


THE IRISH MISSION. 


Our readers will remember that Rev. Dr. 
Dill and Mr. Simpson, of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, have been on a visit to this 
country, seeking pecuniary aid for the Irish 
Presbyterian Missions. ‘The former gentle- 
man returned home by the Caledonia. In 
the Observer of last week we find a farewell 
address from these delegates, who speak in 
cordial and grateful terms of their reception 
here, and give the following list of liberal 
contributions in aid of their object: 


New York, including Brooklyn and Jersey 
Cities, , . « $8,021 98 
New Brunswick, N. J., , 50 06 


Pittsburgh, including a few small sums 

from adjacent places, 3,289 09 
Cincinnati, : 2,317 23 
Dayton, O., 525 05 
Xenia, O., 40 25 
Springfield, O., 31 00 
Sandusky City, ° 59 50 
Cleaveland, O., . 157 73 
Buffalo, N. Y., 326 43 
Rochester, N. Y. 543 22 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 28 62 
Geneva, N. Y., 51 75 
Utica, N. Y. . 163 00 
Albany, N. Y. 1,007 15 
Troy, N. Y.. 650 60 
Boston, . . ‘ ‘ 252 00 
Elizabethtown, N.J., 165 00 
Sums remitted through Hon. Walter 

Lowrie, . ‘ ‘ 158 24 
Grant of Books from American Bible 

Grant of Books from American Tract _ 
- Society, valued at ‘ ‘ ‘ 200 00 
Grant of Books from American Sunday 

School Society, valued at. 100 00 

Total, $25,751 04 


From the North American. 


Prescription for the Cholera. 


_ To love to God, and faith in His dear Son, 
Add works of mercy, to His glory done; 
Strict abstinence from sin maintain with care, 
And shun exposure to temptation’s snare ;— 
If « Gilead’s balm,” the « Great Physician” give, 


The patient’s safe, whether he die or live! A. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
late Papers received at this Office. ] 


Joun Kwox’s Hovse.—We understand 
that Mr. Blyth, Inspector of Pavements, 
lately brought under the notice of the Dean 
of Guild Court the condition of the house 
in the Nether Bow, well known as that in 
which our great Scottish Reformer lived and 
died, with the view of steps being taken for 
its removal, on the ground of its being dan- 
gerous to the public safety from its. dilgpi- 
dated condition. ‘The Court, after consider- 
ing the application made by Mr. Blyth, or- 
dered the removal of this ancient edifice; 
but subsequently, at the instance of Mr. 
Robert Chambers, and a few other mem- 
bers of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
and also of parties who take a deep interest 
in every thing associated with the memory 
of the illustrious Reformer, a re-hearing of 
the case was obtained, in the hope that the 
former decision of the Dean of Guild Court 
might be reversed. ‘This expectation was, 
however, disappointed ; for we understand 
that the Court a few days ago, adhering to 
their former decision, ordered the removal 
of the building. Many of our readers will 
recollect, that a few years ago, the premises, 
and ground on which they stand, were pur- 
chased by parties connected with the Free 
Church, and that in 1846 a movement was 
set on foot for the purpose of erecting a 
monument on the spot to the memory of the 
great Reformer, to consist of a tower and 
two churches. We hope that in yielding 
due obedience to the decision of the Dean 
of Guild Court, care will be taken to pre- 
serve every thing associated with the mem- 
ory of our great Reformer.— English paper. 


Revivat oF RELIGION AMONG THE JEWws 
Huncary.—A very remarkable revival 
of religion commenced among the Jews at 
Pesth, the capital of Hungary, just before 
the breaking out of the recent insurrection 
in that country. ‘The Rev. Mr. Smith, of 
the Scotch Free Church, who was labour- 
ing at the time among the Jews at Pesth, at 
a missionary meeting in London, on the 7th 
ult., related the following particulars of the 
revival :—The work commenced in a little 
boy, son of a Jew. Shortly after his elder 
sister was brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, and through the instrumentality of 
these two, God was pleased to bring to him- 
self other members of the same family. 
These two disciples were in the habit of 
going to their secret chambers, and there, in 
earnest prayer, they poured out their requests 
to God, and they gave Him no rest until 
their petitions were heard, in the conversion 
of the father, the mother, the elder sons, and 
two of the daughters, and also their servant; 
and to this hour they continue faithful. The 
work has proceeded so that within a short 
period we have conversions from every class 
of society, among merchants, in the medical 
class, in the divinity class, and among the 
labouring classes, all brought to the know- 
ledge of Christ. And these conversions 
were accompanied with a large outpouring 
of the spirit of prayer. ‘The young con- 
verts were accustomed to spend whole 
nights in prayer. ‘hey would divide the 
nights into watches, one party rising to pray 
while the other was at rest, and thus they 
persevered until God poured out his bless- 
ing. Such were the effects produced, that 
people think now very differently of what 
pure Christianity is to what they did. We 
were every where well received by the 
Jews, and heard with attention and respect, 
so that the sound of the glorious gospel was 
heard in all parts of Hungary. 


Tue CLercy.—How many 
many of the clergy may at this moment be 
in flat rebellion against their chief pastors, 
we cannot tell; but we know of at least 
three who are preaching without license in 
defiance of the Bishops and the Court of 
Arches. ‘The Honourable and Rev. Baptist 
Noel is preaching Sunday after Sunday, in 
all sorts of conventicles, without molestation, 


and is threatening to establish himself some | 


where in a conventicle of his own. ‘The 
Rev. John Dodson is doing much the same 
thing in Lancashire. And no sooner is the 
Rev. James Shore out of prison, than we 
hear of his return to his pulpit, in utter de- 
fiance of the Bishop of Exeter and the writ 
de contumace capiendo, which is in posses- 
sion of his squire Ralph.—Patriot. We 
learn from the Western Times, that Mr. 
Shore preached again to his faithful and 
attached congregation at Bridgetown, on 
Sunday morning last, at the risk of a second 
imprisonment. 

Jesvuirs.—Drumcondra House, near Dub- 
lin, formerly the seat of the late Major 
General Sir Guy Campbell, C. B., is now 


the Jesuits College of Alhallows ! 


Tue Bisnop or Oxrorp.—The Ozford 
Chronicle says, that it is credibly informed, 
that at the ordination of the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese, on ‘Trinity Sunday, a candi- 
date was ordained a deacon, who had pre- 


viously been rejected by the Bishop of Ely 


for Roman Catholic tendencies, and who, 
though recommended by Dr. Pusey, had 
also been refused ordination by the Bishop 
of Exeter. 


CoNnvVERSIONS FROM Popery.—Eight fa- 
milies, amounting altogether to forty-two 
individuals, were admitted into communion 
with the Protestant Established Church, in 
the school house of Creagh parish, diocese 
of Limerick, during divine service on Sun- 
day, the 3d of June. At their own earnest 
solicitation, the heads, and several of the 
members of those families, were allowed to 
read their recantation, expressing their de- 
sire by this public act to deprive their late 
clergy of all pretexts for visiting them with 
the cruel penalties of the Church of Rome. 
Another family of eight persons, who have 
have been in the habit of attending divine 
service, have deferred reading their recanta- 
tion till they see whether the Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman of the parish can disprove 
the charges which have been made in 
a circular that has been issued against 
some of the doctrines of the Romish 
Church. When this family joins, the num- 
ber will be fifty. 

PRoTESTANISM IN HunoGary.— Protes- 


tantism has been, till recent events, barely 
tolerated in Hungary. It has no official 


representation in the Legislature, while in 


the Diet of 1847 there were present in the 
Chamber of Magistrates, three Romish areh- 
bishops, eighteen diocesan bishops, twenty- 
one titular bishops, five bishops of the United 
Greek Church, nine bishops of the non- 
united Greek Church, one abbot, and one 
deputy of a chapter—in all, fifty-eight re- 
presentatives of those two corrupt hierar- 
chies in a House consisting of 276 members. 
In the Lower Chamber there were present 
forty-three abbots and deputies of chapters, 
forty-three times as many votes as the towns 
of the whole kingdom. - 


Personatiry.—An amusing in- 
cident recently occurred at the Old Church, 
Calcutta, during divine service. ‘The night 
was a wet one, and there was but a scanty 
congregation. Among those assembled, 
however, was a jolly tar, who no doubt 
either thought a church a very justifiable re- 
treat from the rain, or intentionally went 
there to be benefited. While the Rev. 
Henry Thomas was preaching and expatia- 
ting on the duties of good soldiers, Jack 
listened attentively till the Rev. gentleman 
had ended; when starting up, and holding 


to the commune whence he came. 


| forth his hand in a deprecating attitude, no 


doubt to arrest attention, he exclaimed, 
“And what do you say for the sailors—do 
they not do their duty?” ‘The blood 
ed up to the preacher’s face, the clerk nearly 
swooned with horror, the whole orchestra 
were in visible agitation, and it was feared 
the organist would not be able to play the 
voluntary after service—the congregation 
stared—but Jack cared not for the whole of 
them—he took his hat, and walked out with 
an air of indignant defiance.—Calcutta En- 
glishman. 


BartismMaAL Mus- 
grave, Archbishop of York, in his Primary 
Visitation, distinctly disavowed the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration. 


PERSECUTION IN SwiTzERLAND.—lIn the 
Canton de Vaud, two persons have been 
condemned by the tribunal of police at Lau- 
sanne, as proprietors of houses where reli- 
gious meetings have been held, in connex- 
ion with the Free Church. M. Mégroz, a 
minister of that Church, resident at Pay- 
erne, is sent back, like many of his brethren, 
Emi- 
grations continue, and many other families 
are on the point of crossing the Atlantic, to 
seek homes in America, where they may 
worship God in safety. ‘The Government 
of Neufchatel emulates that of Vaud. It 
imposes a political oath on the pastors and 
elders of the National Church, and, to make 
the matter worse, requires that oath to be 
taken on Sundays, in the churches, and during 
divine service! Many pastors have protested, 
and one, at Vallengin, has been excluded 
from his pulpit. 

THe Frencu INTERVENTION IN Rome. 
—General Oudinot appears to have received 
peremptory orders to force an entrance into 
Rome. ‘The attempt will not be made for 
the mere sake of wiping off a stain from 
French honour, but to dictate to the Romans 
the terms on which the fugitive Pontiff shall] 


be restored to the Quirinal, and, in doing so, 


to impose such conditions as shall dispose 
His Holiness to accept the mediation of the 
Gallican Republic. Who, however, can 
review all the events and circumstances that 
have happened since the flight to Gaeta, 
and not feel persuaded that, to reinstate the 
Pope in his temporal sovereignty is a hope- 
less undertaking, unless the States of the 
Church be permanently occupied by a fo- 
reignarmy? ‘The mass of the people have 
abjured, once for all, the ancient government 
by Priests. 


Jesuir ENcroacHMENTS.—The presump- 
tion of the Romish imposters, taking encou- 
ragement from the powerful Romish faction 
in the Established Church, increases daily. 
Our streets (in London) are thronged now with 
the Jesuit priesthood, the Oratorians, the Phil- 
lipines, in their foreign costume—the finest 
and best dressed men that can be picked 
out, are brought over; and they are taking 
position at different distances along the 
Strand—that ever-flowing tide of human 
life—to catch the thoughtless, the ill-inform- 
ed, the ignorant, as they pass along; and 
indifferentism, and fashion, and folly, and 
reckless curiosity, are leading many souls 
into the snare. A system of pretence that 
has been blown up on the Continent, and 
widely repudiated as an impure humbug, 
comes here, with a demure and simpering 
aspect of innocence and devotion, to allure 
the ill-trained Protestant population to their 
ruin. And it is vain to deny that the in- 
fluence is working to a great extent. 


THe Rev. Mr. Aires acain.— The 
Rev. Mr. Allies of Launton, (Church of 
England clergyman) has addressed a letter 
to the editor of the Zablet, Roman Catholic 
paper, avowing his belief that the Saviour is 
substanially present with the elements at 
every celebration of the Eucharist; and that 
he is in the practice of the same adoration 
on these occasions in this country as he pro- 
fesses himself to have been when visiting 
and communicating with Roman Catholic 
congregations during his tour on the conti- 
nent of Europe.—Church Paper. 


Miss1onaries.—A vessel called the Jane, 
which recently sailed from Liverpool for 
Africa, carried out about a dozen Methodist 
missionaries. 


EccLesiasTICAL GRANTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. Hawes stated, as one of the objects of 
the government measure, the regulation of 
the apportionment of the sum voted for the 
support of public worship in New South 
Wales. ‘The sum of 30,000/. per annum 
in New South Wales had been appropri- 
ated by Parliament for the maintenance of 
religious ordinances, and distributed be- 
tween the Churches of England, of Scot- 
land, and of Rome, and the Wesleyan So- 
ciety. ‘These appropriations the Bill pro- 
poses to make perpetual, and in amount un- 
alterable, save on the side of increase. Of 
the 30,000/. devoted to public worship in 
New South Wales, the Church of England, 
claiming 95,733 members, will have an ap- 
propriation, by this measure, of 15,715/.— 
The Church of Rome, numbering 56,262 
members, will have 9333/.—of Scotland, 
21,909, will get 3634/—Wesleyans, 7935 
members, and 1316/. 


Dreatu.—William Rae Wilson, LL.D., 
author of ‘Travels in the Holy Land,” and 
other works of interest, died on the 2d of 
June, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 


More Episcopat ‘T'yranny.— The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Rev. T. D. 
Gregg.—A dispute now rages betwixt these 
two celebrated persons, which has been 
made the subject of an action at law, and, 
as in other instances, the decision has gone 
in favour of the stronger and more influen- 
tial party, the other being condemned in the 
costs of the suit. ‘The conduct of the Arch- 
bishop in this matter combines with the 
doings of his brethren of Exeter and Oxford 
to place prelatical authority in a false and 
unpopular position. From an announce- 
ment explanatory of the circumstances, we 


draw up the following account of the case. 


Shortly after Mr. Gregg’s famous discussion 
with Father Maguire, the Roman Catholic 
controversialist, a sermon was advertised by 
him on “'The Apostacy of the Church at 
Rome.” ‘The delivery of this discourse 
was inhibited by the Archbishop. ‘The 
church of which Mr. Gregg was then chap- 
lain, being unlicensed, the reverend gentle- 
man was thus, while he had the consent, 
without the written license of the Archbishop 
to officiate. After having been rebuked, he 
therefore considerately resigned. Shortly 
subsequent, the parishioners of St. Nicholas 
Within appointed him their chaplain. Here 
he officiated without any bishop’s license, 
considering himself perfectly justified in do- 
ing so, as he was exempt from his jurisdic- 
tion and under the authority of another Or- 
dinary—that of the churchwardens and 
parishioners acting in a corporate capacity 
in virtue of a Royal Charter. After the 
lapse of several years, during which, unmo- 
lested, he discharged his ministrations, the 
Archbishop renewed his inhibitions—prohi- 
biting him from discharging any ecclesias- 
tical duties. ‘This document Mr. Gregg 
treated as worthless. ‘I'he result was, that 
he was tried in the Archbishop’s Court—a 
decision was given against him, and he was 
condemned in the costs of the whole suit. 
Sanguine hopes are entertained that a re- 
versal of this judgment might be obtained 
from the Appellate Court, but Mr. Gregg’s 


means do not warrant him to incur the ex- 


| pense that would be occasioned in bringing 


Meanwhile, a warrant 


the case. 


-has"been issued against Mr. Gregg for the 


costs already chargeable against him; and 
his friends are making strenuous exertions 


to collect the amount.—Chrislian Times. 


CHoLera 1n Evrope.—The Cholera has 


cases have occurred in Manchester, and 
other parts of the country. At Paris the 
cholera is making the most frightful havoe— 
even more so than in 1837. Upwards of 
11,000 deaths have already occurred, and 
in one day, there were about 900 cases and 
600 deaths reported. Marshal Beaugeaud 
and many other persons of eminence have 
fallen before the scourge. It has broken 
out anew in Silesia, Vienna and Presburg, 
and is raging most fearfully at Alexandria 
and Cairo, in Egypt. 

SuFFERING FOR CoNnscrENCE SaKE.—A 
faithful adherent of the Free Church, in re- 
spectable but far from affluent circumstan- 
ces, was, a few months ago, suddenly called 
upon to attend the death-bed of a wealthy 
uncle, whose nearest relative he was. ‘This 
uncle had been distinguished for the malig- 
nity with which he persecuted those who 
were attached to the principles which his 
nephew held, and, to his latest hour, he con- 
tinued to manifest the same disposition. On 
reaching the dying man’s bed side, he was 
shown two deeds, one containing a bequest 
establishing him as sole heir of money and 
property to the amount of many thousand 
pounds upon condition of renouncing his 
Free Church principles and joining the Es- 


ment, bequeathing the whole to a more dis- 
tant relation. Upon the expiry of the few 
hours given for consideration, the nephew 
nobly refused to accept of the legacy under 
such restrictions, choosing rather to be 
‘poor in this world, but rich in faith,’’ in- 
clining “rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God” than enjoy such pleasures 
at such a sacrifice. ‘The words he uttered 
on the occasion shows the strength and fer- 
vour of his faith ; he said, * God had hither- 
to provided for him and his family, and 
though he was poor, as regarded the things 
of this world, trusting in the promises of 
his Heavenly Father, they would never be 
brought to disgrace.’”? He allowed the deed 
in his favour to be destroyed, and submitted 
to see a rival occupy the position of power 
and influence which had been placed within 
his reach. Such conduct will not fail of its 
due reward; it will call down honour from 
on high, and wherever the spirit of true 
Christianity prevails, the remembrance of it 
will be cherished. | 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

At the Monthly Concert, on Sabbath 
evening, Ist instant, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, (Dr. Phillips’,) Hon. 
Walter Lowrie, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board, made some intee 
resting statements in reference to missions 
in India. 

He said the missions of their Board in 
India were all in the northern district; yet 
they had just the same interest in all other 
evangelical missions. ‘They were all engaged 
in the same great work, and whatever ad- 
vance was made by any one branch, or in 
any one department, facilitated the progress 
of the other. 

There were in Northern India, 100 mis- 
sionaries, and 184 native assistants. ‘There 
were connected with these missions, 130 
schools, 10,576 scholars, and 2240 church 
members, ‘The interior of India, for many 
hundred miles square, had never been visited 
by any Christian Missionary ; but Southern 
India and Ceylon had been, comparatively, 
highly favoured, having been much earlier 
subjected to British sway. Within the last 
fifty years, eight different religious denomi- 
nations had planted missions around the 
coast, and in the Southern interior. 

‘T'he Church Missionary Society, sus- 
tained by the evangelical portion of the Eng- 
lish Church, and the most efficient mission- 
ary organization in the world; the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, (London,) scarcely 
second; the London Missionary Society ; 
the Gospel Propagation Society of the High 
Church party, which was doing a noble 
work in India; the English Baptists; the 
Free Church of Scotland; the American 
Baptists, and our brethren of the American 
Board, who had accomplished great things 
in that region. 

These societies have in Southern India 
and Ceylon, 171 missionaries, 612 native 
assistants, 956 schools, 29,258 scholars, and 
11,695 church members. 

He said as the Shastres, or sacred books 
of the Brahmins, professed to teach, by divine 
authority, every thing that could be known 
of geography, astronomy, and the sciences 
generally, but the correct knowledge, and in 
many instances, perfect demonstration, given 
in the mission schools, was a most power- 
ful agent for undermining the whole system, 
and was, in reality, slowly, but efficiently, 
accomplishing this work. 

In looking, he said, at the superstition and 
ignorance which enslaves the 150,000,000 ot 
India, and which have, for thousands of 
years, been interwoven with their domestic, 
social, and civil as well as religious institu- 
tions, it might seem a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to introduce in their stead: the eleva- 
ting and soul regenerating, but simple _prin- 
ciples of the gospel. Yet the results of 
such efforts already furnish the highest 
ground of encouragement. ‘The gospel, in 
India, had proved to be the “ power of God 
unto salvation;’”’ notwithstanding all the 
obstacles it had there to encougter. And 
the very greatness of the work should fur- 
nish a new ground of appeal to the heart of 
every philanthropist, and every Christian. 
More prayer, more pecuninary means, and 
more labourers were wanted; but with 
these, and the blessing of the God of Mis- 
sions, the work would be accomplished. 

Since the reduction of the Punjaub by 
Great Britain, the people at Lahore had 
sent a deputation to the Assembly’s Mission 
at Allahabad urging them to send them a 
missionary, and proposing to erect for him 
a dwelling and a school-house immediately. 
The committee had instructed their mission- 
aries to comply with the call as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Presbyterian Board have now five 
missionaries on their way to different sta- 
tions in India, with their wives; and two 
for Africa, bus Sa and one for China, 
prepared to sail during the summer. 

A donation froma southern gentleman 
having been recently received, through the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, to procure a library 
and philosophical apparatus for a High 
School in Monrovia, the committee had 
procured them, and were about to send 
them out last week, but reflecting that there 
was no suitable house there to receive them 
and secure them from the depredations of 
the white ants, they concluded to detain the 
precious treasure till a suitable house could 
be provided. Mr. Lowrie thought the 
magnetized tron houses, manufactured for 
California, promised to meet their wants in 
all respects. : A. D. 


Maintain 


The demon of melancholy unnerves re- 
ligious effort. Be joyful in the Lord, for 
the joy of the Lord is strength. Rarely 
will you find a better motto than this: 


“ Serve God and be cheerful.” 


again appeared in England, and several — 


tablishment; the other, failing his agree- | 
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Marasw-Tlie Rev. Theobald 
Mathew arrived at'the New “York Quaran- 
tine in the’ aha Ashburton on Frida 
night, 20th wit... He was received wit 
much courtesy on his arrival at Quarantine, 
by ‘the»Medical staff stationed there; and 
after’an interchange of civilities, proceeded 
to the residence of a friend, Mr, Nasmyth, 
residing on Staten Island, where he was 
visited by committees from New York, 
charged with the duty of preparing for his 
public reception in that city. On Monday 
afternoon he arrived at the city of New 
York, from Staten Island, and was escorted 
to the City Hall by the different Temper- 
ance Societies, &c. The procession was 
very large, and. made an imposing displdy. 
Mt. Mathew was welcomed to the city by 
the municipal authorities, and after the cere- 
monies were over, was escorted to his quar- 
ters by the Committee of Arrangements. 


Cottece or New Jersry.—The 102d 
anniversary of this venerable institution 
was held on the 25th ult. The literary so- 
cieties of the College were addressed by the 
Hon. John Thompson Mason, of Maryland ; 
his theme, education. On Tuesday even- 
ing, 26th ,ult,, the annual exercises of the 
junior class took place, followed by the 
“Commencement,”’ on Wednesday, 27th 
ult. A large class graduated. The College, 
it is understood, was never in a more pros- 
perous condition. ‘The degree of D. D. 
was conferred on the Rev. John G. Lori- 
mer, of Glasgow, Scotland, and the Rev. 
Edward D. Smith, of New York; and that 
of LL, D.,.on William P. Finley, Presi- 
dent. of the College of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and on the. Hon. Judge Wayne, 
of Savannah, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The degree of A. M. was conferred on 
Oliver B. Willis, Principal of the Male 
Seminary at Freehold, New Jersey ; Alger- 
non S. Hubbell, of Newark, and on Dr. Tho- 
mas E. Hunt, of Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey, and on Edward D. Yeoman, of 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 


Bistes 1n I[raty.—A _ Boston paper 
quotes a letter from Pisa, dated March 14, 
stating that “ All custom house duties are 
taken off foreign books at Rome, and all re- 
strictions on the press are removed. Achilli 
is printing the Epistle to the Romans, with 
notes, at Rome. Also an edition of Dio- 
dati’s Bible is being printed there. An edi- 
tion of Martini’s Bible is printed in Flo- 
rence, and one of Diodati’s will shortly be 
printed at Pisa.”’ 


Eneuisu Cuurcu.—Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel, continues to officiate in London as 
a seceding clergyman, without having re- 
course to the only mode which would seem 
in any degree to legalize his ministrations. 
He preaches, not as a tolerated Dissenter, 
but in the same way as all other seceding 
clergymen had done without molestation, 
till the Bishop of Exeter fired off the canon 
law at Mr. Shore. He is in this way vin- 
dicating the rights of his brethren, which 
all seceders from the Establishment have 
hitherto exercised, thus to go forth into the 
broad field of the universal Church, at once 
to deliver their message as sent servants of 
Jesus Christ, and to deliver their own souls. 


TRIAL INDIA.— 
Consequent upon the conquest and annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub, by the English, some 
of the high Sikh dignitaries have been 
brought to trial on a charge of murdering 
two British officers, Lieutenant Anderson, 
and Mr. Agnew, who, it may be remembered, 
were put to death at the beginning of the 
outbreak. The trial was held before a 
military commission of four British and two 
native officers and a colonel of the Sikh 
army. ' Evidence, implicating the Dewan 
Moolraj himself, was elicited on the trial of 
a Sikh chief named Goojur Singh. It is in- 
timated in some of the Indian papers that 
Moolraj stands in considerable danger of 
being hanged. ~ 

Deatu oF A Misstonary’s Wire.—A 
letter dated April 6th, 1849, from the Rev. 
W. W. Scudder, missionary at Oodooville, 
India, announcing the sudden death of Mrs. 
Scudder, by cholera, on the 11th of “March. 

Honorary Decreres.—At the late com- 
mencement of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
H. W. Molyneux, of Larne, and the Rev, 
Hugh McIntyre, of 'Templepatrick, Ireland. 
Both *these gentlemen are noted for their 
talents, zeal, and orthodoxy, and this recog- 
nition of their worth will prove a source 
of much gratification to their numerous 
friends. 


THREATENED Di1ssOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
—wWe do not refer to the dissolution of the 
Union which has been so often threatened 
by Messrs. Garrison and Phillips, Abby 
Kelly, or more recently by the measures of 
Mr. Calhoun and the Southern Convention. 
We have no fears on that score. But the 
Union of the Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian Churches in the State of New York is 
most seriously threatened by the late action 
of some of the members of the Genesee 
Presbytery. At the recent ordination of 
the Rev. A. Kidder over the Congregational 
church in Alexander, several members of 
the Genesee Presbytery, under the care of 
which Presbytery the church of Alexander 
had placed itself according to the “ Plan of 
Union,” withdrew from the Council on the 
ground that it belonged to the Presbytery to 
ordain the pastors of all churches under its 
ceare.—New York Independent. 


ProvipENTIAL Escare or A COLPORTEUR 
iv Mexico.—One of the colporteurs of the 
American Tract Society, some time since, 
narrowly escaped the lasso of a Mexican 
near Parras. It was thrown with unerring 
aim, and the colporteur expected immedi- 
ately to be dragged from his saddle and 
murdered. But as the rope lengthened out, 
it became detached from the Mexican’s grasp, 
and finding himself powerless, the ruffian at 
once rode out of sight. 


‘Tae Cotiection or “ PETER PENcE.”’— 
Bishop Hughes announced last week that 
Peter Pence would be collected in all the 
Roman Catholic churches in his diocese to 
relieve the necessities of the Pope. ‘The 
New York Tribune says:—“On Sunday, 
Ist inst. at the Roman Catholic churches, 
throughout the city and suburbs, very large 
sums were collected for the relief of Pope 
Pius IX. At St. Peter’s church, Barclay 
street, the handsome sum of $750 was re- 
ceived; at St. James’s church, James street, 
over $500 was taken, and the sums at all 
the other churches were proportionately 
large. Supposing the Roman Catholic 
churches of New York, Jersey City, Brook- 
lyn, and Williamsburgh to be twenty-five, 
(and that is about the number,) and the re- 
ceipts to average $250 at each, the total re- 
alized would be about $6200. Multiply 
this by the United States, and at least ten 
times six, that is, $60,000 shall have been 
received. 


Tue are in the 
Wnited States thirty synods of the Lutheran 
Chureh, five of which are in Pennsylvania. 
The first synod, the synod of Pennsylvania, 
was established in 1747; the next, the sy- 
nod of New York, in 1785; and the third, 
the synod of North Carolina, in 1802. Of 


braces.sit hundred and sixty-three ministers, 
one thousand six hundred and fourchurches, 
two, hundred thousand communicants, and a 
population of one inillion. 


or James 
James Hamilton died of cholera at Nashville, 
on the 2ist inst. He had been Professor 
of Mathematies in the Nashville University 
for twenty-five years. Three of Professor 
Hamilton’s sisters also died during the last 
week. 


General of Massachu- 

setts. 
‘The General Association of Massachn- 
setts met on Tuesday, the 26th ult. in the 
Elliot Church, Roxbury, Massachusetts, at 
five o’clock, P. M. the Rev. Dr. Cooley, 
of Granville, Moderator. Sermon in the 
evening by Dr. McKinney, of Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, (the delegate from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh,) from Heb. iv. 4, 6—* For it is 
impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened,’’ &c. ‘The preacher remarked, 
that in considering this passage, two ques- 
tions presented themselves, attended with 
more or less difficulty: Ist. Were the per- 
sons, here spoken of, true believers? 2d. 
Can true believers fall away? ‘The Puri- 
tan Recorder says that “the sermon was 
a discriminating and vigorous exposition of 
the passage, impressing the truth, that 
having the gospel is a great privilege, and is 
attended with danger, and that men may 
have spiritual gifts without having saving 
grace.” 


—— 


Congregational Association of Con- 
necticut. | 

The Congregational Association of Con- 
necticut met at Salisbury, Connecticut, on 
the 19th ult. Rev. Professor Goodrich, 
of New Haven, was chosen Moderator. 
At the afternoon. session the following over- 
ture was presented from Fairfield West As- 
sociation. ‘The Evangelist intimates that 
it is directed against Dr. Bushnell. 

Whereas, This Association has reason 
to believe that opinions are extensively pro- 
ee among us, tending to undermine the 

aith of ministers and churches in the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, incarnation, and atone- 
ment, as they are received by all orthodox 
churches. 

And whereas, In particular the following 
sacred truths are assailed among us, viz. 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
three distinct persons in the one essence of the 
Godhead. 2d. That Christ had a true and 
proper human soul; and 3d. That Christ’s 
atonement consists in the offering of himself 
asa sacrifice to satisfy divine justice and 
vindicate the divine law in the pardon of 
sinners, whereby his sufferings and death 
are substituted and accepted in place of the 
merited punishment of sinners redeemed by 
his blood. | 

Resolved, ‘That this association regard 
the aforesaid doctrines thus assailed as the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. ‘That 
we regard all attempts to undermine them 
as assaults upon the most vital truths of our 
religion, and we solemnly warn our Church- 
es against such attacks on most sacred 
truths, and exhort them to resist all Sabel- 
lianism, Socinianism, and Arminianism, 
deeming it the duty of all district associa- 
tions and conventions to discipline in cases 
where these heresies are received and pro- 
mulgated, by removal, treating them with 
mildness and firmness. 

It was referred to a committee consisting 
of the Rev. Dr. Porter, the Rev. Mr. Burt, 
the Rev. Mr. Kinney, the Rev. Mr. Put- 
man, who on the next day brought in the 


the thirty synods, fifteen only are connected 
with the General Synod.- ‘The whole em- 


following report, which was unanimously 


adopted: 


«The committee on the overture of Fair- 
field West Association respectfully report— 

That while we honour the zeal for sound 
doctrine manifested in the overture, and 
while we do, and can hardly too often, re- 
affirm our faith in the great doctrines of the 
gospel, as embodied in our confession of 
faith—yet as it belongs exclusively to the 
district associations to institute Christian 
discipline in cases of error among their own 
members, and we are not informed of any 
culpable negligence in this particular on the 
part of any of our associations, we believe 
that any action of this body on the subject 
at the present time would be unseasonable.”’ 

A majority report on the subject of slavery 
was presented by. Rev. Dr. Bacon, and a 
minority report by Rev. Mr. Perkins. The 
latter took grounds against fellowship with 
slave-holders. ‘They occasioned considera- 
ble discussion. ‘The majority report was 
adopted. On Thursday morning the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at Litchfield next 
year. 


Record. 


At an ajourned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Muncie, held on the 16th ult. in Elizabethtown, 


Indiana, Mr. William M. Stryker was ordained and © 


set apart to the work of the gospel ministry, and was 
installed pastor of the united congregations of Union 
and Hopewell. The Rev. A. R. Naylor preached 
the ordination sermon; the Rev. R. Irwin presided, 
and delivered the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. John Ross delivered the charge to the people. 

The newly organized church of Penn District, 
Philadelphia, have given a call to Mr. Ebenezer 
Erskine, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and it is expected he will be ordained and installed 
on the second Tuesday. in September. 

The Union Church, Philadelphia, have made ar- 
rangements to secure the services of the Rev. Robert 
Irvine, of St. John’s, New Brunswick. Being a for- 
eign clergyman, he will not be formally installed until 
the term of probation prescribed by the General As- 
sembly has been fulfilled. | 


~ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tne Cuotera.—The weekly reports of deaths 
in the city of New York, for the week ending 
Saturday, June 3th, was 734, of which 236 
were cholera cases. ‘This shows an increase, as 
compared with the preceding week, of 293 in 
the total, and 134 in the cholera cases, being an 
average in the latter of nineteen a day. On 
Monday, 2d inst. the Board of Health reported 
103 cases and 39 deaths from cholera. Tuesday, » 
3d inst. 54 cases and 26 deaths from Cholera. 
Taking the weekly reports of the interments up 
to Saturday last, and the bulletins of the Board 
of Health, the number of deaths by cholera in 
New York from the commencement this year is 
646. For the corresponding period of 1832 they 
amounted to 2441, and of 1834 to 734. In both 
those years the progress of the epidemic rapidly 
declined at this stage of its history, though in 
each instance they were later in the season. __ 

At Philadelphia for the same week ending 
June 30th, there were 343 deaths, including 90 
by cholera. ‘The previous reports (since 30th of 
May) to the Board were 58 cases and 26 deaths, 
making to the 30th of June a total of 301 cases 
and 116 deaths. 

In Cincinnati, on Sunday, the interments re- 
ported were 122; 99 of cholera. On Monday, 
the interments were 177; 134 of cholera—a ter- 
rible increase, to be attributed to the sudden 
change of the weather on Sunday night. It had 
rained incessantly for three days during the 
last week, and the weather changed from op- 
pressively hot to unseasonably cold. The in- 
terments during the four days ending noon, 2d 
inst., number 539, of which 410 were from cho- 
lera, and 129 from other diseases. The disease 
seems to be more prevalent among the German 
and Irish population than among native citizens. 
We have accounts of burials in the German and 
Irish cemeteries, viz. Saturday and Monday, 
wherein it is shown that during those days, out 
of 284 interments 221 were interred in German 
and Irish cemeteries. 

In St. Louis the reports are from ten ceme- 
teries only, and these give 114 interments on 


Satarday, 75 from cholera; and 118 interments 
on Sunde , 95 from cholera. om 
In Nashville the:epidemic has almost entirely 


| ceased, In Louisville it.is gradually increasing. 


- From find in the New 
Orleans papers, of the 23d ult., the details of the 
intelligence from California, received by the 
steamer Clyde, at Mobile, from Vera Cruz. The 
steamer California was to sail from Panama on 
the 20th of June, for San Francisco, and would 
probably take all the emigrants that were re- 


maining on the Isthmus. A paper published at 
Tepic, Mexico, P Sea a report from San Fran- 
cisco, via Mazatlan, to the 18th of May, stating 


that General Smith had been compelled to take 
refuge on board a ship of war, and that anarchy 
prevailed in San Francisco. 

The New York Herald, of the 2d _ inst., con- 
tains a letter from Washington, in which the 
writer 

“The late news from California, say up to the 
18th of May, sent by telegraph from New Or- 
Jeans, has been confirmed, by the receipt of a 
letter yesterday, from Mexico and Mazatlan, by 
Mr. Parrott, our consul for the latter place, now 
here. The causes of the riotous proceedings in 
California are attributed to the disappointment 
of the inhabitants, on hearing that Congress had 
adjourned without extending the laws of the 
land over their territory. They could no longer 
bear such neglect. Mobs, it seems, were orga- 
nized at all the drinking-houses, to express their 
indignation at such unparalleled neglect on the 
part of the government. The effects of an over 
indulgence in liquor afforded the materials for a 
general outbreak, which Gen. Smith and his 
officers endeavoured to quell; but, after exhaust- 
ing his patience, and despairing of being able to 
put an end to the innumerable crimes publicly 
committed, had, for his own personal safety, 
taken shelter on board the ships of war in the 
harbour. If such be the order of things in San 
Francisco, what may we expect to hear from the 
gold diggings? Much discontent is manifested, 
on the part of the Americans and Californians, 
that the rich deposits of gold are thrown open 
to foreigners, who are arriving, in regular or- 
— and armed parties, from all places on the 

acific, for the sole purpose of digging and car- 
rying away the gold. Such is the influx of 
foreigners, that, from Mexico alone, 50,000 have 


gone.” 


THE Mission To Encuanpo.—The New York 
Commercial states, authoratively, that the Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence has accepted the appointment 
of Minister ot the United States at the British 
Court, and that it is probable he will not em- 
bark until after summer; probably about the 
first of October. | 


EXPEDITION TO THE Urrer Brazos.—Colo- 
nel Johnson, of Texas, is preparing an expedi- 
tion to explore the country near the sources of 
the Brazos. He has applied to Colonel Harney 
for permission to raise a company of Rangers to 
accompany him on the tour. There isa tract of 
country between the Pecos and the sources of 
the Brazos that is as much a terra incognita, as 
the country around the true sources of the Nile. 
Dr. Conoly, with the Chihuahua traders, passed 
along the southern limits of this region, in 1840, 
and according to his statement it is intersected 
with numerous beautiful and fertile valleys, 
watered by streams that appear to rise in vast 
table lands to the north. 


AN IncIDENT oF THE CHOLERA IN Brook- 
LyN—Melancholy Bereavement.—Our obituary 
to-day, records a remarkable and melancholy 
mortality in the family circle of Mr. J. H. Bas- 
sett, of the firm of Bassett & Aborn, of this city, 
but residing in Brooklyn. On Friday evening, 
29th ult., an interesting son and daughter, Isaac 
Hodges, aged five, and Adaline Amanda, aged 
seven years, died suddenly of cholera, and hardly 
had their afflicted parents time to realize their 
sad affliction, ere two others of the same family— 
a boy and a girl also, Frederick and Amy—fell 
victims to the destroyer—death. The four bodies 
will be interred together in Greenwood.—WN. Y. 
Express. 


Sirk Franxuin.—Letters from Fort 
Simpson, Hudson’s Bay Territory, have been re- 
ceived at Montreal, dated October 4th, 1848. 
An expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
had arrived from Fort Confidence, having gone 
round from the mouth of the McKenzie river to 
the copper-mine. They report that no vestige 
or word of Sir John Franklin could be found. 

From Canava.—Montreal, July 3.—We 
have received the Queen’s answer to McNab’s 
petition. Her Majesty expresses as her opinion 
jhat the indemnity bill is not intended to com- 
pensate the rebels. She supports Lord Elgin, 
and hopes that McNab will assist in maintain- 
ing order. The English Attorney General, 
however, says that the rebels and loyals, under 
the law, are to be paid alike. 


Arrican Go.tp.—Among the entries, in two 
lots, at the Custom House, New York, on Satur- 
day morning, were one hundred and four ounces 
virgin gold; and one of eight ounces and ten 
dwts. The gold was brought by the brig Lau- 
rette, which arrived on Thursday, from the coast 
of Africa. The total value of the gold was 
$2221 17. 

Tue Cauirornia Emicration.—Up to the 
2d ult., four thousand four hundred and three 
wagons had passed Fort Kearney on their way to 
California, accompanied by about seventeen thou- 
sand persons. The last estimate, made several 
months ago, of the emigrants to California by sea, 
made the number about thirteen thousand. This 
makes a total of thirty thousand, but it does not 
include near all who have gone, and probably 
forty thousand would be a better estimate. 

IrauiaN RepuBLICANISM.—A meeting of 
American citizens was held on the 23d ult. at 
New Orleans to express sympathy for the Ita- 
lians. It was very largely attended. Governor 
Johnson presided, and the following resolutions 
were adopted, a committee being appointed to 
carry them out: 

Resolved, That we regard the present strug- 
gle of the people of Central Italy as the struggle 
of right and justice against brute force and 
tyranny in their most odious forms; and that we 
deeply sympathize with the Roman republicans. 
in their efforts to rid themselves for ever of an 
oppressive form of government, and to establish 
for themselves and posterity, free and liberal 
institutions, in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, and the genius and wants of the Italian 
people. 

Resolved, That it is our duty as men, as 
Christians, as American citizens, and as the 
common participants in the benefits of modern 
civilization to which Italy has so largely contri- 
buted, to extend to them in their hour of need 
all the aid and assistance which we lawfully can. 


last, while returning from church at Gravel 
Run, and crossing at the mouth of Conneautee 
Creek, which was very high in consequence of 


the heavy rain that morning, overflowing, as 
was supposed, the bridge, a buggy containing 
Mr. Ash, Miss Ash, and Miss Lucinda Phelps, 
daughter of Mr. Theodore Phelps, of Washing- 
ton township, and Miss Strong, daughter of Mr. 
C. B. Strong, of Waterford township, was pre- 
cipitated into the water, either by the bridge 
being gone, or by driving off it, and, sad to re- 
late, all the ladies were drowned. Miss Strong 
had. been engaged teaching school in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Ash. Young 
Mr. Ash, who drove the buggy, was saved by 
being washed against a boat tied below the 
bridge. Up till Tuesday evening, none of the 
bodies except that of Miss Strong had been 
found. ‘The accident has caused a deep sensa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of its occurrence.— 
Erie Gazette, 23th ult. 


Texas Cotonization Society.—There isa 
large society now forming in London with the 
above title. Some forty, says the Caddo Ga- 
zette, have just arrived in Shreveport, and on 
their way to Dallas, in ‘Texas, They are en- 
camped at Mr. Davis’s springs; and all have a 
very respectable appearance. They are mostly 
mechanics and tradesmen. The leader of the 
party, Mr. John Richardson, has gone on ahead 
to make all necessary arrangements to receive 
them in their new home in Texas. These are 
but the first of the society that have arrived in 
the United States. We understand that four 
thousand will arrive here from} England during 
the next fall and winter. 


Tue Overtann Emicration.—Fort Kearney, 
June 3d. — Many difficulties have occurred 
amongst the “pilgrims,” many of the original 
companies have exploded, and not a few have 
already taken the back trail towards the settle- 
ments. In the last two days 470 more wagons 
have passed along, making in all 4403. The 
Rifle regiment is ten miles west of this place. 

St. Louis, July 2d.—On the 31st of May the 
Santa Fe Guards, under the command of Cap- 
tain Chapman, encountered, within 40 miles of 
Avagua, a body of Apache Indians, numbering 


MeLancHoLty Occurrence.—On Sabbath | 


about 300. A desperate fight ensued. The 
Chief and 20 of his tribe were killed. Captain 
Chapman lost three men. Lieut. Kendricks 
killed the Apache chief. The enemy were com- 


pletely routed. The Apaches are very trouble- 


‘some throughout the whole route in this section 
of country. The Mexicans some destroyed 
a party of ten Americans, and a band of robbers, 


white men, under the command of the notorious, 
Dr. Lemon. The California emigrants, by way 


of Fort Smith, complain of the bad route. 


Wuart THe Istamus Raitroap Witt Do.— 


According to the estimate of the Hon. ‘T’. Butler 
King, when a railroad across the Isthmus 1s 
completed, with the aid of steamers of a speed 
of twelve miles an hour, the voyage from New 
York will be completed in the following time: 
To Caleutta in 47 days, Canton in 36 do. 
Shanghai in 35 do., Valparaiso in 17 do., Callao 


in 12 do., Guayaquil in 94 do., Panama in 7 do., 


San Blas in 12 do., Mazatlan in 14 do., San 
Diego in 16 do., San Francisco in 18 do. 


PanaMA Raitroap.—The New York daily 
papers announce thet the $1,000,000 capital 
stock of this road was all taken on Thursday, 
28th ult., chiefly by New Yorkers. Some sub- 
scriptions were received from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. ‘This will be 
sufficient to put a railroad in operation from 
Panama, on the Pacific, to the navigable waters 
of the Chagres, which flows into the Atlantic. 


Large Arrivats.—The ship Guy Mannering 
arrived at New York on Thursday, 28th ult. 
from Liverpool, with seven hundred and seventy- 
nine passengers. ‘There were thirty-five deaths 
on board during the passage. Upwards of 3200 
emigrants arrived at New York on the 2d inst. 
from Europe—the packet ship Constellation, 
alone, having on board 900. The emigrants 
were chiefly from Great Britain. 


DAGUERREOTYPE OF THE CrevassE AT NEw 
Or.eEans.—The Crevasse, at New Orleans, has 
been daguerreotyped in two different views, one 
representing Canal street, with the boats moored 
to the trees on the sidewalks. The other a 
bird’s eye view of the city proper, with the whole 
extent of the overflow. The views are beauti- 
fully done by McGuire & Co., daguerreotypists, 
of New Orleans. 


Fanny Forrester.—A letter from Dr. Jud- 


son, dated March 18, brings the painful intelli- | 


gence of Mrs. Judson’s failing health and criti- 
cal condition. ‘Mrs. Judson,” he says, “ has 
been very ill, and still continues so; and what is 
worse, I have serious and dreadful apprehensions 
that she will never be any better. She appears 
to be in a settled and rapid decline, but the doc- 
tor is making every effort, and holding out 
strong encouragement that she will recover.” 


INTERESTING ExPERIMENT.—It is stated that 
recently in England two hundred pounds of 
earth were dried in an oven, and afterwards 
put into a large earthenware vessel]; the earth 
was then moistened with rain water, and a 
willow tree, weighing five pounds, was placed 
therein. Care was taken to prevent the addi- 
tion of fresh earth. After growing for five 
years the tree was removed, and found to weigh 
one hundred and sixty-nine pounds and three 
ounces. ‘The earth was then removed from the 
vessel, again dried in the oven, and afterwards 
weighed ; it was discovered to have lost only 
about two ounces of its original weight; thus, 
one hundred and sixty-four pounds of lignin, or 
woody fibre, bark, roots, &c. were certainly 
produced, but from what source ? 


Tue Crevasse.—The New Orleans papers 
of the 2lst, state that the work on the Sauve 
Crevasse stands firm. All was so secure that 
Mr. Dunbar, the chief engineer, had returned to 
the city, and the assurances he gave caused 
general joy. 

PRAISEWORTHY.—A meeting of the young men 
of Nashville was held on the 16th inst., to take 
measures to organise a benevolent society for the 
relief of those distressed or made destitute by the 
ravages of the cholera. One prominent object 
is the care of orphan children. ) 


New York and Boston TeLeGRAPH.—A 
third wire is about to be stretched between New 
York and Boston, by a new route, taking in Nor- 
wich, New London, and Middletown. By this 


| arrangement the Norwich and New London line 


will be merged in and made part of the Boston 

line. It is probable at an early day, in conse- 

quence of present preparations, there will be at 

a six wires stretched between New York and 
ston. 


Town Nomenctature.—We have already 
mentioned that the town of Bloomington, Iowa, 
has changed its name to Muscatine, but the fol- 
lowing reasons for the change, which we extract 
from the Journal of that place, are worthy of 
attention. ‘There are thousands of towns which 
might profit by them:—* The town never should 
have been called by the name of Bloomington. 
There is a Bloomington in seven or eight of the 
States, we are confident, and in how many more 
we know not. Our citizens have been continu- 
aliy perplexed and disappointed at not receiving 
their letters an] papers from abroad, at the time 
they ought to reach here by due course of mail, 
and many important Jetters and documents have 
been given up as lost—when, lo! they would 
arrive here—miurked, ‘ mis-sent and forwarded.’ 
Sometimes they would be forwarded from Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; sometimes from a town of the 
same name in Illinois—from the Bloomfields, the 
Burlingtons, the Bloomingdales, Bloomingtowns, 
and every other town in the United States that 
was in * Bloom.” ‘This great source of difficul- 
ty is now, we trust, removed. Muscatine is 
an Indian name—there is nothing else like it 
that we know of in any other State. It is 
euphonious, easily remembered, easily spelt— 
and very appropriate. It is the name of our 
county, and we predict that Muscatine, Towa, 
will yet make a figure in the world.” 


ImporTANT RaitroaD MovemMent.—We un- 
derstand that the stock of the Cayuga and Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, extending from the New 
York and Erie road at Oswego to the Cayuga 
lake, at Ithica, has been taken by the parties 
engaged in constructing the Liggett’s Gap rail- 
road. The latter extends from the coal fields of 
the Lackawanna Valley, in Pennsylvania, to the 
Erie railroad at Great. Bend. Thus, by the use 
of a section of the Erie railroad, the proprietors 
of the two roads just mentioned, will have a con- 
tinuous line of railroad from the Lackawanna 
valley to the south end of Cayuga lake, which 
they intend to make their channel for distribu- 
ting anthracite coal throughout central New 
York. The importance of this undertaking will 
be appreciated, when it is understood that coal 
can be sold at Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, and 
Rochester, at about New York prices.—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


MevancHo.ty.—A Mrs. Mitchem, residing in 
Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, was found 
drowned in Yellow Creek a short time since, to- 
gether with her three children. They had been 
reduced almost to starvation by the neglect of 
the woman’s husband, who was a drunkard, and 
they had left home, as it was supposed, on their 
way to Mrs. Mitchem’s father’s residence in 
Mercer county, Pennsylvania. Whether their 
drowning was accidental or designed is not 
known. 


Sreameoat Disaster.—The telegraphic ac- 
counts from Montreal mention that the steamer 
Passport collapsed her boilers last week, at Corn- 
wall, and that nine emigrants were instantly 
killed and fifteen persons scalded. The Pass- 

rt is one of the best boats on the lake. She 
is built of iron, and about one year old. She is 


fitted up in elegant style, and is a very popular 


boat. She runs between Kingston and Mon- 
trea], and must have been on her upward trip 
when the accident occurred. 


New Yorxk.—It is stated that the consump- 


tion of water in New York city during the. 


warm weather amounts to 30,000,000 gallons a 
day. 
Leap Ore 1n Mississipp1.—A rich bed of 
lead ore has been discovered in Lauderdale 
county, near the Springs. It is said to yield 
seventy-five per cent. of the pure ore. The ore 
is in great abundance. . 


Waeetinc Brince.—A meeting of the citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was held on 
the 25th ult. to oppose the obstruction of the 
navigation of the Ohio, by the erection of a 
bridge over it at Wheeling. | 


“Sun Srroxe.”—Some persons last week 
were victims to the heat, and all those employed 
in fields are liable to what is commonly called 
“stroke of the sun.” A physician in New York 
recommends the following treatment for these 
attacks:—Sun-stroke consists essentially in a 
paralysis of the nerves that supply the heart. 
These nerves are principally from the eighth 
pair or “par vagum,” which arise from the 
medulla oblongata, at the base of the brain. 
Hence it is that in this affection we get symp- 


PRES IAN. 


toms similar to those that result from “con- 
of the brain.” in this dis- 
‘ease 1s just in proportion to the degree of para- 

sis. As the disease consists in a want of action 

the heart, common sense, without any physio- 
logical knowledge, would suggest the appropri- 
ate mode of treatment, viz. stimulants and coun- 
ter uritation, Place the: patient on his back, in 
a horizontal position—give. him fresh air; keep 
Ba vel covered and warm; apply cold water 
to his head—hot bricks,’ sand, 1 to his feet 
and around him—frictions, mustard to the pit of 
the stomach and extremities. Internally give 
stimulants—as brandy, ether, ammonia, capsi- 
cum, &c. 

Minesota.—An Iowa paper learns from a 
gentleman, just down from St. Paul, that this 
place is the theatre of almost as much excite- 
ment as San Francisco, California. The emi- 
gration to that place and the surrounding coun- 
ie immense, Hundreds are pouring in from 
all parts daily. Byery thing in the shape of a 
house is filled to overflowing, and large numbers 
are encamped in tents for want of house room. 
He says that money is very plenty, and prices 
of lots and other property high. A large amount 
of English emigration has come in this spring, 
bringing with them plenty of funds. Minesota 
bids fair for a speedy settlement and rapid im- 
provement. Our friend was highly delighted 
with the beautiful appearance of the country. 


‘Mr. Barton, Minister to 
gentleman’s private affairs are likely to create 
trouble between our government and that of 
Chili. The Key West correspondent of the Sa- 
vannah Republican has the following :—Among 
thé passengers by the schooner Naomi, (arrived 
at Key West on the 16th ult. from Chagres,) 
are Mr. Appleton, late American Minister to 
Bolivia; also Mr. Raintree, bearer of despatches 
from the American minister to Peru. e learn 
also, by this schooner, that in consequence of a 
difficulty between our Minister to Chili, Mr. 
Barton, and the Government of Chili, he is about 
toreturn home. It seems that Mr. Barton mar- 
ried a Catholic lady in Chili. The Archbishop 
took it upon himself to inform the lady that she 
was not living in lawful wedlock, because she 
was not married according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church, the marriage having been 
solemnized by the chaplain of one of our men-of- 
war. Mr. Barton complained of this imperti- 
nence to the Chilian Government, and persisted 
that proceedings be instituted against the Arch- 
bishop. They replied that they had nothing to 
do with the matter. On account of this mis- 
understanding Mr. Barton will soon return. 


THE Witt oF Peter Mitter.—The Supreme 
Court at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has affirmed 
the decision of Judge Jones, recently rendered in 
the Common Pleas of Northampton county, set- 
ting aside the will of the late Peter Miller, of 
Easton, and awarding his entire estate to the 
nearest heir-at-law. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Miller was a wealthy old bachelor, of Eas- 
ton, and devised his estate, amounting to about 
$350,000, to executors and their successors in 
‘trust for no one, but with directions to invest and 
accumulate the profits upon the principal, in 


perpetuity. 


~ FOREIGN NEWS 

The British Mail Steamer Hibernia, arrived at 
New York, brings London papers to the 16th ult. 

The steamer United States arrived at Liverpool 
just as the Hibernia left, when 24 hours out from 
New York she struck on a South Shoal off Nan- 
tucket, where she remained four hours, and threw 
over 70 tons of coal.. She subsequently damaged 
one of her boilers, so much as to render it useless 
for the remainder of the passage. She will undergo 
the necessary repairs at Liverpool. 

The celebrated steamer Great Britain has been 
purchased by Mr. Fillings, of London, and is to be 
fitted out to run between Liverpool and New York. 

The weather is represented as continuing very 
favourable, and the crops in nearly all parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland are said to look unusually pro- 
mising. 

The British Government repudiates all cognizance 
or sanction of the proceedings of the French in their 
treatment of the Romans. 

Mr. Arthur P. Bagby, late United States Minister 
at the Court of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, has arrived in London from St. Petersburgh, 
on his way to Liverpool, en route to the United 
States. 

Cholera is making frightful ravages in Paris— 
the deaths averaging nearly 600 a day. Marshal 
Bugeaud, commander of the Army of the Alps, died 
of the malady. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, June 16.—We have had 
an active market to-day; the sales are from 8 to 
10,000 bales, and 8000 American, 5? a 63; include 
200 Pernambuco and Maranham, 43 a 64; 400 Ba- 
hia, 43 a 54; 100 Egyptian, 53 a 63d. The mar- 
ket closes with much animation. 

Liverpool Corn Market, June 16.—QOur corn mar- 
ket to day has been pretty steady. We have had 
few sales going forward, but as the arrivals are 
rather trifling, holders are firmer, and will not sell at 
lower prices than those quoted at yesterday’s market. 
This remark applies to American wheat, flour, and 
Indian corn of all descriptions. 

Great Baitrarn.—The bill dispensing with the 
oaths which have hitherto prevented Jews fiom sitting 
in Parliament was read ua third time in the British 
House of Commons and passed on the 10th ult. by a 
majority of 272 to 206. Itis doubtful whether the 
bill will pass the Lords, a similar bill having been 
rejected by the Upper House last session. Jews are 
allowed to vete in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, may be aldermen and sheriffs, jurors and jus- 
tices, but may not be representatives of the people in 
Parliament. At the last election, Baron Rothschild 
was elected by the City of London, but has not yet 
taken his seat, being unable to take the oaths required. 

The bill for the abrogation of the Navigation law 
passed the House of Lords without material altera- 
tion, on the 12th ult. and has received the royal 
sanction ; this bill will go into effect in January. 

Mr. Cobden’s motion in favour of National Arbi- 
tration to prevent Wars had been debated in the 
House of Commons. Ministers did not think his 
project practicable, as they did not believe that any 
power would agree now to submit all questions af- 
fecting their rights and interests to the determina- 
tion of any persons who could be mutually agreed 
upon. 

Lord Palmerston said, on the 11th, that in the 
opinion of the British Government, the difficulties 
which had arisen between the Pope and his subjects 
might be arranged by diplomatic intervention, and 
that such intervention ought to have for its object 
the bringing about an understanding between the 
Pope and his subjects, by which the former might 
return to Rome, and secure to the Roman people 
those constitutional institutions which were granted 
last year, and especially a practical and real separa- 
tion between the temporal and spiritual authorities 
of Rome. No intimation of taking possession of 
Rome had been given by France; and, in reply 
to various intimations from different quarters, that 
the concurrence of England in the proceeding about 
to be adopted at Civita Vecchia, would be well re- 
ceived, the answer of the Government had been, 
that they declined taking any part whatever in 
them, seeing that, considering the geographical posi- 
tion of England, and the particular nature of the 
British constitution, they did not think England had 
the same motives either in these respects or in a reli- 
gious point of view for joining them—a communi- 
cation to which effect had also been delivered to the 
Nuncio, through Lord Normanby, in Paris. 

In the debate in Parliament upon the Canadian 
Losses Bill, Mr. Gladstone interposed a most furious 
opposition to the measure, and his remarks are said 
to have made a marked impression in the House. 
He contended that the passage of the bill involved 
imperial, as well as local considerations, and that its 
provisions were at variance with the honour and 
dignity of thecrown. Lord John Russell complained 
of the tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and said 
it would only aggravate the dissensions in Canada, 
embitter the feelings of hostile parties, and that he 
had stated the case of one party in opposition, sup- 
plying them with arguments and mending their case. 
After passing warm tributes to the talents of Lord 
Elgin and the spirit of his administration, he avowed 
that it would be the duty of tle government to leave 
this act in operation, trusting that its opponents, 
whom he believed loyal men, would, when the pre- 
sent excitement was over, endeavour to arrest its evil 
consequences. ‘That a direct action would be most 
likely to satisfy Canada. He had declared at once 
the policy which the government meant to pursue. 

Irish State Prisoners.—Lord Campbell, after sta- 
ting that Mr. Smith O’Brien, and the other state 
prisoners, had refused to accept the commutation of 
their sentences, contending that the crown had no 
power to make conditions in cases of high treason in 
Ireland, submitted a bill declaring that the crown did 
possess the power of substituting the punishment of 
transportation for that of death. He had no doubt 
that the crown now such power, and the 
bill as proposed would prevent litigation. 

Trish Ejectments.—Mr. Reynolds stated, that in a 
return to an order of the House of Commons for a 


statement of ejectments from Hilary Term 1846 to 


| 1849, in the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and Com- 
mon Pleas, it appeared that in 1846 there were 
4671 ejectments, comprising 19,684 persons; in 
1847, 138,858 ejectments, and 51,233 persons; in 
1848, 16,385 ejectments and 68, 456 persons; and 
up to Hilary Term in this year, 4,407 ejectments 
and 19,791 . persons; making a total of 160,000 
thrown out of house and home in three years and 
three mouths for non-payment of rent or holding over 
on title. 

William Hamilton, the man who recently attempt- 
ed to gain notoriety by an effort to shoot Queen 
Victoria, was tried on the 14th ult. plead guilty, and 


subsequent part of the day a person named O’Keefe, 
who it appeared was the owner of the pistol that 
had been discharged by Hamilton at her Majesty, 
applied to the court to order the weapon to be 
restored to him, as he said he had been offered £40 
for it, and he should not like to lose so much money. 
The court, amid much laughter, ordered the valuable 
article to be given up to the applicant. 

Treland.— Different und apparently reliable state- 
ments are made from parts of Ireland, to the effect 
that the potato rot has made its appearance in some 
instances, but generally the vine looks vigorous. 


France.—On the 13th ult. an incipient insurrec- 
tion was attempted in Paris by about 25,000 of the 
Mountain party, headed by M. Ettienne Arago, jr. 
and was suppressed by the troops, whose number 
amounted to 70,000. Several attempts were made 
to erect barricades. In the evening the Assembly 
declared itself en permanence, and passed a decree 
declaring Paris in a state of siege. 

The affair commenced in a demonstration got up 
by the Red Republicans, as a protest by the National 
Guards of Paris ugainst the vote of the Assembly on 
the subject of Rome. Notice was accordingly in- 
serted in the Réforme and the other organs of the 
Red Republicans, calling upon the National Guards, 
the students of the different schovls, and the work- 
men, to meet without arms, at the Chateau d’Eau, 
in the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, in order to go in 
procession to the Legislative Assembly, to present a 
protest against the vote, and a petition to the effect 
that the French Republic should recognise that of 
‘Rome. On Wednesday, a body of upwards of 20,000 
men went down to the Assembly to present a peti- 
tion, but were dispersed by the troops. On Thurs- 
day the alarm had considerably subsided, and busi- 
ness, which was entirely suspended the day previous, 
was generally resumed. At one time the peril was 
imminent, and nothing but the courage and prudence 
of the President, aided by firmness and sagacity, 
prevented the most serious consequences. Nume- 
rous arrests have taken place, including several mem- 
bers of the Assembly—M. Arago and Ledru Rollin 
being among them. ‘The last accounts report a state 
of tranquillity, but there was an uneasy feeling afloat 
that a renewed attempt would be made to upset the 
Government, and that when it comes to the point, 
the troops will not prove steady. 

Ledru Rollin has fled. He had been prudent up 
to the last moment, but some of the delegates of the 
clubs threatened his life if he did not commit himself 
with them, and in his terrorhe gave way. He is 
said to have made his escape in disguise, and to have 
been traced as far as Marseilles. ‘To-day the Pro- 
cureur of the Republic has obtained from the Assem- 
bly authority to prosecute him, Boichet, Rattier, and 
several other deputies of the Mountain. In all there 
are about forty criminated. Etienne Arago is said 
to have broken his loins or his thigh in a fall, when 
heading the procession yesterday for the invasion of 
the Assembly. The news of the insurrection in 
Paris has caused great excitement in the depart- 
ments, and at Lyons, Marseilles and Havre disturb- 
ances were apprehended ; the government, however, 
are well prepared, and the most faithful attachment 
of the troops may be reckoned upon. La Presse 
states that M. Ledru Rollin had been arrested while 
on his way to Lyons. 

All the Socialist or Red Republican journals at 
Paris, except the National, have been suppressed 
since the disturbance on Wednesday. 

Marshal Bugeaud died of cholera, at Paris, on the 
10th ult., aged 84 years. The President of France, 
a few weeks since, wished to make him the first mi- 
nister of France. His last advice to Louis Napoleon 
is said to have been—« get out of this Italian busi- 
ness as fast as you can, and make war on Austria.” 
The Marshal began his military career as a simple 
soldier. He received his promotion as corporal on 
the field of Austerlitz, He was born at Limoges, 
on the 15th of October, 1764. . 


Roman Rerevustic—From Rome we learn that 
the French army commenced the attack on the 30th 
May, and after a sanguinary engagement, in which 
the Romans lost 800 men, succeeded in carrying 
several important yosts. A series of attacks have 
since taken place, in which the victory is variously 
stated, but in which the invading army has suffered 
most. The French papers publish conflicting re- 
ports of the operations of the army, but from accounts 
received to the 4th ult.,it is clear that General Oudi- 
not had not then gained access to the city, though 
he had gained a position at the north of Rome, 
which would enable him to command the city. ‘The 
latest despatch from General Oudinot is to the 5th 
ult., at which time he opened his trenches, and had 
regularly besieged the city. ‘There is no appearance 
of yielding on the part of the Romans, but on the 
contrary every thing goes to confirm the belief that 
they would make a most determined resistance, and 
fight to. the last. 

The following proclamation was published at 
Rome on the 3d, by the triumvirs : 

«Romans /—To the crime of attacking a friendly 
Republic with troops led on under a Republican 
banner, General Oudinot adds the infamy of treach- 
ery. He violates the written promise we have in 
our hands, not to attack us before Monday. Arise, 
Romans! to the walls, to the gates, to the barricades! 
Let us prove to the enemy that Rome cannot be con- 
quered even by treachery. Let the Eternal City 
rise to a man with the energy of one common 
thought! Let every man fight! let every man have 
faith in victory! let every man remember our an- 
cestors, and be great! Let right triumph, and let 
eternal shame attend the ally of Austria! Viva la 
Republica ! 

‘¢ Rome, from the residence of the triumvirs, June 
3d. 
A telegraphic despatch dated June the 15th gives 
a verbal account that Rome was entered by the 


French troops—date not mentioned—by aid of a 


popular rising against the Triumvirate. 


Huneany.—The Hungarians are still successful 
in the struggle for freedom, and we even dare 
to hope that the combined forces of Austria and 
Russia will not be able to overcome them. It has 
been reported that when Buda was taken by the 
Hungarians, the Austrian garrison was put to death. 
The Wiener Zeitung, the official organ at Vienna, 
says that the report was not true. Only three sol- 
diers were shot, and Gen. Gorgey arrested the officer 
by whose order it was done, and has delivered him 
to a court-martial to be tried. 

Kossuth has arrived in Pesth and has been receiv- 
ed in the capital, as the President of the Hungarian 
Republic. It would seem that hostilities are still 
carried on in the South between the Hungarians and 
the scattered remains of the Austrian army, support- 
ed by the Russians, but the reports are vague and 
contradictory. Kossuth has appointed his sister 
general superintendent of the military hospitals, and 
she has published an address, calling on all the la- 
dies to lend their assistance in this work of charity. 

The Russian General has issued a proclamation 
to the Hungarians, the pith of which is, that if they 
do not lay down their arms and submit to their fate, 
with a good grace, they will be made to feel the con- 
sequences of their presumption. Every effort is 
being made to rouse the people, and the Magyar 
Government has ordered the clergymen to preach 
against the Russians. | 

Grermany.—The remains of the Central Parlia- 
ment have assembled at Stuttgardt, the capital of 
Wurtemberg, but the Wurtemberg Ministry give 
them no encouragement, and merely tolerate their 
presence. After violent resolutions against the Ber- 
lin draught for a new constitution, they nominated 
five persons, under the title of Regency, to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the Empire. The Archduke John, 
however, still holds that dignity, and apparently does 
not intend to resign it until something definite is 
arranged, 


The Prussians are threatening Baden with a large 
force, and the provisional Governmentin that Duchy 
are equally busy in organizing a resistance. 

The Berlin draught of the German constitution 
has been assented to by Mecklenberg and Hesse 
Darmstadt. Nassau and all the States of Northern, 
Middle, and Western Germany, are expected also to 
come in. Bavaria has declined, and she is evidently 
intriguing with Austria. | 

The city of Rheims, one of the most important in 
Germany, is reported to be in full insurrection, and 
to have established a government of Red Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. Donelson, the American Minister, accredited 
to the central power at Frankfort, has retired, it ap- 
pears, to Brussels, to wait the settlement of affairs. 


Russta.—The arrests recently made at St. Peters- 
burgh, have been followed by others more numerous. 
A vast conspiracy has been discovered, having its 
ramifications in the western part of the Empire, es- 
pecially at Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, Molihew, and 
Witepsk. ‘The number of these arrests is reckoned 


| at several hundred, among them several men of dis- 


was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. Ata 


tinction. At Wilna, many young men, students of 
medicine and Catholic thealagy, have been seized ; 
many arrests have been made at Kowno. The Co- 
logne Gazette describes the prisons of Warsaw-as 
being filled with Russian officers, 

It is reported that the Russian army in the Cau- 
casus have suffered a disastrous defeat; and it is known 
that the insurgents of Baden have defeated the royal 
troops who were sent to put them down. 


Denmarx.—Accounts from Copenhagen of 6th 
ult. informs us of the King’s solemn acceptance of 
the new constitution of the Danish kingdom, and of 
the speech which the King delivered on that occa- 
sion. In that speech his Majesty congratulates the 
deputies on the completion of their task, but he states 
that the country is still suffering from the conflict 
caused by the attack of an unjust and powerful ene- 
my. He dissolves the Diet, at the same time hint- 
ing that events may happen which might soon force 
him to ask for their advice and assistance. On the 
3d ult., the bombardment of Frederica commenced, 
and on the same evening a body of German light 
troops drove the Danish outposts closer into the for- 
tress, and advanced as far as the glacis. The result 
of the affair was, that the Germans, who lost about 
twenty killed and wounded, pushed their outposts 
further than they had previously intended, and with- 
drew their men into their former positions. Some 
skirmishing, in which the Germans lost twenty-one 
killed and wounded, occurred before the Isle of 
Alsen on the 6th ult. and three farm houses were 
set on fire; but nothing of much importance seems 
to have happened. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Late arrivals from Mexico at New Orleans, give 
news indicating that the country will soon be in a 
state of revolution. Santa Anna is evidently plot- 
ting fora return to the scene of his former glories, 
and finds many partizans among his deluded coun- 
trymen. At Vera Cruz onthe !6th of June, the 
monarchists und partizans of Santa Anna had con. 
certed together for the overthrow of the government 


of Herrera; and a revolution in favour of Santa 


Anna was daily expected. A Mexican vessel of 


war left Vera Cruz on the 13th ult. for TTobasco, as 


was reported, where agents of Santa Anna were ex- 
pected to land, for the purpose of making a demon- 
stration in his favour. In the neighbourhood of 
Matamoras, pronunciamentos and other insurrection- 
ary demonstrations were made constantly. Some of 
the States of the Republic seem also to.contemplete 
a separation, as a Matamoras paper mentions that the 
Northern States of the Sierra Madre, have published 
a Declaration of Independence. Every thing indi- 
cates that we shall soon have exciting news from 
our unhappy Sister Republic. An earthquake had 
occurred in the city of Mexico on the 21st ult. which 
lasted several minutes; the shock was very severe, 
but no serious damage was done. A collection had 
been taken up for the relief of the Pope, which 
amounted to $2000. The State of Jalapa continues 
in a very unsettled condition. The Indian war 
rages with increased violence in Yucatan. Since 
the capture of Bacalar, the Indians have risen en 
masse. ‘Ihe whites seem paralized at their formi- 
dable appearance. ‘The cholera is raging with dread- 
ful violence at Saltillo—two hundred and eighty 
deaths having taken place in one day. 


FROM AFRICA. 


The ship Liberia Packet arrived at Baltimore on 
the Ist inst. from Monrovia, Africa. She brought 
the following passengers, viz. Dr. J. W. Lugenbeel, 
of Frederick, Md.; G. A. Perkins, of Massachusetts ; 
Hilary Teague, of Virginia; J. W. Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia; Laura Brush, of New York, and 5 in the 
steerage. 

By this arrival we. have files of the Monrovia 
Herald and Luminary from December 20th to 
May 18th. 

President Roberts and lady arrived at Monrovia 
January 28th, in H. B. M. ship Amazon, from Eng- 
Jand. He was received with great demonstrations 
of joy by the people of Monrovia. Cannon were 
fired, rockets ascended, and the people, with their 
municipal authorities and their military companies, 
formed in procession, and escorted the President to 
the Government House, after welcoming him with 
a congratulatory address, to which he responded in 
a dignified manner. On the 30th, the commander 
of the British ship, and his officers, were compli- 
mented with a public festival in the Government 
square, at which Captain Byrne, of the U. S. ship 
Decatur, was present. The Decatur fired a salute, 
and her officers paid their respects to the President. 
The British ship was decorated with the flags of all 
nations, but the Liberian flag was placed above 
them all. At the Government House the President 
passed under an arch of flowers, and was welcomed 
in a neat address by the ladies. On the 29th and 
30th, the town was illuminated, bonfires were seen 
in every direction, and a brilliant procession of 
citizens paraded the streets. The U. 8. ship Ports- 
mouth, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Cooper, commander of the African squadron, saluted 
the Liberian flag with 21 guns. On the 22d Feb- 
ruary the French squadron Janded several hundred 
marines at Monrovia, paid respect to the Liberian 
flag, and fired a salute of 21 guns. 

' The schooner Lark, which had been presented to 
the Republic by the British Queen, had arrived at 
Monrovia. 

An extra session of the Legislature commenced 
on the 26th. President Roberts Jaid before it a 
message making many valuable suggestions, among 
which he called attention to the fact that the treaty 
with England made slave trading piracy. . 

The treaty with Great Britain was ratified by the 
Liberian Senate on the 26th February, and the com- 
pact with the American Colonization Society on the 
28th. 
_ A military expedition, under General Lewis, left 
Monrovia on the first of March, to extirpate the 
slave trade at New Cestors. It was accompanied 
by six vessels of war—three British, two French, and 
one American. On the Sth of March the expedition 
commenced landing at New Cestors, under cover 
of a heavy fire of bombs from the French vessels, in 
consequence of the natives having assembled to the 
number of several thousands, to oppose it. The 
had been aroused for the purpose by the suanial 
slave traders, the boldest of whom headed them in 
resisting the attack. A battle ensued at the beach, 
but the Liberians were victorious, six or seven of 
the enemy being killed, and the rest retreating to the 
rocks, trees, and bushes, from which they kept up a 
constant fire on the expedition. The slave trader, 
peer the fate of his resistance, mounted his 

orse, set fire to the factory, and retreated. The 
whole property was destroyed. From there the ex- 
pedition proceeded to Trade Town, where no resist- 
ance was Offered, and the factory there was taken 
and destroyed. The expedition returned to Mon- 
rovia on the 28th March. 

The English have again destroyed the slave fac- 
tories at Gallinas and have established a blockade 
of the territory. The blockade, however, extends 
only fourteen miles along the coast, which is not 
sufficient to exclude all intercourse. The Herald 
says that the destruction of the factories and their 
contents leaves the Spaniards no resources to carry 
on the trade with, and the Liberians think of pur- 
chasing the territory. 

A Spanish felucca, engaged in the slave trade, 
having several times made her appearance off Gal- 
linas, the British cruiser Alert gave chase. It being 
a dead calm at the time, two boats were sent in 
chase. She used her long oars, but the boats ap- 
proached her rapidly. As soon as they got within 
pistol] shot, she opened a terrible fire of musketry, 
killing one officer, two scamen, and severely wound- 
ing nine others. One of the boats got alongside, but 
she kept so continual and brisk a fire, that she was 
forced to haul off and retreat. Immediately there- 
after a breeze sprung up, when the brig made sail 
after her, but night coming on, she was lost. “Two 
or three cruisers are in chase of her, but it is not to 
be supposed she will remain on the coast, after hav- 
ing committed so gross an act of piracy. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Saturday morning, 
23d ult. Mrs. Nancy Jonunston Wixson, wife of the 
Rev. Samuel R. Wiison, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of that city, in the 29th year of her 


age. 
Died, on the 29th ult. at Walnut Hill, Pennsy!va- 
nia, the residence of his grandmother, aged two 


years and six months, Josepa Curwin Leamina, 


youngest son of Dr. Furman and Mary C. Leaming, 
of Romney, Indiana. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Receipts at Philadelphia in April, 1349. 


Vienna, Ist ch. $7.06. South Greensburg ch. 
Rev. S. Kellogg, 1.50. J. Banks, 1.50. Sag Har- 
bour ch. 75. Emmanuel ck.1. Presbyterial Fund, 
400. Scotch ch. of which 50 paid to a candidate, 
350. Allentown ch. 30. Village ch. Freehold, 30. 
Princeton ch. Ladies Soc. 52.33. Amwell, Ist ch. 
20. Flemington ch. 22. Clinton, 7. Pleasant 
Grove ch.5. Lower German Valley, 1. eer 
92. Easton ch. 100. Stroudsburg ch. 3.25. Mauch 
Chunk ch. 10. Woodbury ch. 11.69. Pittsgrove 
ch, 35.25. May’s Landing cli. 5. Cold Spring ch. 
28. Camden ch. 2. Columbus ch. 3.75. Mount 
Holly ch. 9.35. 9th ch. Phila. Miss. Soc. 25. 10th 
ch. Phila. Mrs. Hoge, 10. Matilda Hawkins, 1. 
A Friend, by the pastor, 15. Miss Wurts, 2, 
Isaac R. Smith, 25. A Friend, by the pastor, 100. 
Central ch. Phila. James Field, 75. Cedar Grove 
ch. 17.75. Chance‘ord ch. 10. Ist ch. Baltimore, 
add’l, 3.25. Franklin st. ch. do. in part, 99.79. 
McConnelsburg ch, 38.12. Williamsport ch, 22. 
Mouth of Juniata ch. 5. Paxton ch. Joshua Elder, 
5. Shirleysburg ch. J. Brewster, 40. Cash, 10. 
Ist ch. Spruce Creek, 56. 2d ch. do. 17.50. Lick 
Run ch. 43. Sinking Creek ch. 62.27. Spring 
Creek ch. 29. Shavers Creek ch. 75. Williams- 
burg ch. 49. Lewistown ch. Lad. Ed. 31. Pine 
Creek ch. 225. Northumberland ch. Rev. W. R. 


Smith and family, 10. Mrs. Rebecca Boyd, 1f. 


Lewisburg ch. 44. Washington ch. 24.34. Buoffa. 
lo ch. 17.75. Bethel ch. 5.31. Dick’s Creek ch. 
18.50. Harmony ch. 18.50. Rev. James Coe, pas- 


tor, 10. Springfield ch. paid to two candidates, 150. 


Lebanon ch. 2, Hanover ch. 40. Pleasant Town- 
ship ch. 7.50, Delphi ch, 6, Laporte ch. 5. | Sun- 
dry churches, through Rev. B, Smith, 307.15. 


Diamnond Grove church, 4, Sundry churches, 
through Farmers’ Bank, 360.25. Bethel church, 
xington church, 10.62. Buffalo church, 
8.25. Presbyterial Fund, 450. Yanceyville ch. 
22. College ch. 22. Concord ch. 440. Bethany 
ch. 6.56. Presbyterial Fund, 128 Puyments by 
the “gree of South Carolina, 3100. Payments by 
the Synod of Georgia, 680.94. Amount paid to 
Candidates by the Presb’y of South Alabama, 130. 
Amount paid to candidates by the Presbytery of 
Tuscaloosa, 110. Kosciusko ch. 9. Throvgh T. 
Henderson, Treas. Natchez, Miss. 401.71. Lege- 
cies—Legac of A. McLanahan, dee’d, add’l, 33.56. 
Refunded—T. C. M.25. O.T.20. Miscellaneous— 
Rev. J. McArthur, Oxford, Ohio, 10. L. B. Svhaffe- 
lin, N. Y. 50, Miss ‘Tract and Bible Soc. of Prince- 
ton Sem. 93. Rev. J.J. Janeway, D.D. New Brans- 
wick, New Jersey, 150.— Total, $8920.75. My 


GENERAL EDUCATION FUND. 
German Valley ch. N, J. 21. Silver Lake ch. Pa. 
36. Staunton ch. Va. 10.—Total, 67. ' 


AFRICAN FUND. 
Donation of W. Cairnes, an elder in Newcastle 
ch. Beaver county, Pa. to educate coloured men for 
missionaries to Atrica, 1000—less exchange, 993.86. 


RECEIPTS AT PITTSBURGIL DURING THE 
MARCH AND aprit, 1849. 
Bethel ch. 21.50. Rural Valley ch. 8. Elders 
Ridge ch. 8.15. McKeesport ch. 16. Dunlaps 
Creek, 4.75. Fairmountch. 10. 2d ch. Pittsburgh, 
Mothers’ Association, to constitate Mra. R. L. Pat- 
terson a Life Member, 23. Eust Liberty ch. 44. 
Pleasant Valley ch. 3. Bridgewater ch. 32.65. 
Callinsburg ch. 12. New Rehoboth ch. 16.12. 
Clarion ch. 10. Hollidays Cove, 4.50. Cross Creek 
Village ch. 62.73. Fairview ch. 8.30. West Union 
ch.10. West Alexandria, 29.45. Forks Wheeling 
ch. 40. Washington ch. 31.37. Do. Fem. Ed. 
Soc. 5. Wheeling ch. 100.—'Total, 503.52. 
RECEIPTS AT LOUISVILLE IN aprit, 1849. 
Sand Creek ch. Ind. 10.55. Louisville, Ist ch. 
75. Newcastle ch. 15. Hopkinsville ch. 32.86, 
Danville ch. by Dr. Young, 500.—Total!, 633.41. 


MONTHS OF 


RECEIPTS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING MAY I, 1849. 

Truro ch, 27.85. Circleville ch, 10.60. Hamil- 
ton ch. 7.50. Columbus ch. 143.78 Do. Ladies 
Sew. Soc. 25. Mount Pleasant ch. 26. London ch. 
4.87. Miflinch. 2.06. Blenden ch. 462. Buffalo 
ch. 13.12. Brownsville ch. 5.30. Pleasant Hill ch. 
7. Norwich ch. 4.02. Wooster ch. 31.04. Con- 
gress ch. 3.73. Sugar Creek ch. 1690. Jackson 
ch. 450. Fulton ch. 8.50. Chippewa ch. 5.46, 
Mount Hope ch. 3.62. Springfield ch.5. Jeromes- 
ville ch. 7. Rev. L. Dodd, 1. Perrysville ch. 10. 
Orange ch. 5. Berlin ch. 7.75. Apple Creek ch. 


9. Mount Eaton ch. 4.60.—Total, 404 82. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


Moneys received for the Building Fund of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 


D. McDonald, Urbana, Ohio, 14. Spencer Carter, 

2.50, and other members of the church of Green- 
wich, N. J. 5, per Rev. D. X. Junkin. Musconet- 
cong Valley ch. 10. Ist ch. Stillwater, 3. Belvi- 
dere ch. 25, per Enoch Green, Esq. Rev. W. W. 
Blauvelt, Lamington, New Jersey, per William 8. 
Martien, 8. New London Presb. ch. per Rev. R. 
P. Dubois, 10, Ist cong. Sparta, N. Y. per Rev. 
Thomas Aitkin, 10. Thomas R. Williams, Bel- 
mont, Fayette county, Tenn. 2. Mr. M., N. Y. per 
Dr, Boardinan,50. A Friend, per Mission Rooms, 
N. ¥.20. Congruity Presb. ch. Blairsville Presb’y, 
7.87. Ebenezer Presbyterian church, do. 14.56. 
Mill Creck, Washinzton Presb’y, 15. Rockland, 
Clarion Presbytery, 4. Monongahela city, Ohio, 
5—in all, 46.43 — less the discount, 1.13; 
L. Loomis, Esq. Rev. J. A. Wallace, 8. C. 1.86. 
Mrs. R. Kyle, per Rev. J. Moore, 1. Miss C, Robin- 
son, per Rev. J. H. Symmes, Cumberland, Md. 1. 
Thomas Clark, Phila. 50. Church of Ashpole, N.C. 
per Jacob Alford, Esq.5. From E. N., 8. C. 10, 
From Mr. Imbrie, 10th ch. Phila. 100. D. McIn- 
tyre, Scots church, 500. A. McIntyre, 7th ch. 50. 
- B. Ross, 10:h ch.50. Mrs. James Fife, Wilming- 
ton, Olio, 250. ‘Tarleton, Amanda, and Adelphi 
churches, Onio, 10. ‘Two Ridges churches, Ohio, 
12.50. Groveland ch. Ohio, add'l, 7. Covington, 
Va. 5U cents, Pleasant Green ch. Cherokee Presb’y, 
add'l, 1. Uniontown, Pa. add'l, 2.50. Eutaw 
Alabama, add’!l, 2. Namozine ch. Va. add'l, 7. 
Miss Lucy Leake, 50 cents. Island Creek church, 
Steubenville Presbytery, 1). Albemarle ch. Va. 
per Mrs. Blain, 4.50. Mrs. McKinstry, Waynes- 
burgh church, 50 cts. Mrs. Emily Hollenback, 
Wilkesbarre, 5. A Friend in Central church, 25. 
Rev. George Vaneman, West Union ch. Ohio, 3. 


COLPORTAGE AND DISTRIBUTION FUND. 

Through Mission House, N. Y. per Rev. D. 
Wells, 200. McCord ch. Lexington, Ky. in part, 
287.75. Sundry contributions, Louisville, in part, 
65.81. Ist and Central churches, Cincinnati, in 
part, 243.18. High street, do. 266. A Friend trom 
Galena, Il. 2. Columbus ch. Ohio, 70.70. Colum- 
bus Presb’y, 67.30. Prest*y of Chickasaw, 28. 
Tombigbee Presb’y, 5. Mrs. Eppes, Frankfort, Ky. 
10. A. W. Treasurer. 


NOTICES. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.— The undersigned 
gratefully acknowledges a contribution of thirty 
dollars by the people of his pastoral charge, in virtue 
of which he has been made a member for life of the 
American Bible Society. J. H. Suzan woop. 

Milford, N. J. June 26, 1849. 


PENN SQUARE CHURCH.— To-morrow, 
(Sabbath) 8th inst., the regular monthly evening 
service will be held in the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, South Penn Square, Philadelphia. Service 
commences at eight o’clock. 


TEACHERS.—The Proprietor of a large 
Female Sciminary in the West, including a 
Boarding and Day School, is desirous of associating 
with himself and wife, in the interests, care, and 
labour of the establishment some gentleman and 
Jady suitable for the instruction and management 
of such an Institution. A highly advantageous 
opening is thus made for a person who, possessing 
the requisite qualifications, can also bring some 
capital to be invested. 

Any communications may be addressed to S. F. 
S., Box No. 504, Post Office, Philadelphia, and will 
meet with prompt attention if received before the 
21st of July. july 7—2t* 


ALUABLE PRESBYTERIAN BOOKS — 

Published by George S. Appleton, 164 Chest- 

nut street, Philadelphia.—Miscellaneous Essays on 

Christian Morals, Experimental and Practical, by 

John Foster. Clarke’s Scripture Promises, a neat 
miniature edition, cloth, gilt edges, 37 cents. 

John Angell Juames’s Works.—Vhe True Chris- 
tian, excmplilied in a series of Addresses from a_ 
Pastor to his own People, 18mo. ‘The Anxious 
Inquirer ufter Salvation Directed and Encouraged, 
18:no. The Widow Directed to the Widow’s God, 
18m0. The Christian Professor Addressed, in a 
series of Counsels and Cautions to the Members of 
Christian Churches, thick 18mo, Happiness, its 
Nature and Sources, and Mistakes concerning it 
Corrected, 32mo. 

The Rev. Robert Phillips’s Works.—The Lady’s 
Closet Library; The Hannahs; ‘The Marys; ‘The 
Marthas; The Lydias; The Love of the Spirit, 5 
vols, 18mo, with portraits. Devotional and Experi- 
mental Guides, 2 vols. 12mo. Young Man’s Closet 
Library, 12mo. Life, Times, and Characteristics 
of Bunyan, thick 12mo, 2 plates. july 7—3t 


PERSECUTED PORTUGUESE.— Re- 
cord of Facts concerning the Persecations at 
Madcira, in 1813 and 1846; the flightof a thousand 
converts to the West India Islinds; and also the 
sufferings of those who arrived in the United States. 
18:no. 

Kirwan’s Letters to Dr. Cote, on Baptism, with 
Dr. Cotets Reply. 

Foster’s Essays in a series of «Letters, from the 
18th London edition. ; 

Water Drops, or Sketches in Prose and Verse, by 
Mrs Sigourney. 2d edition. 

Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments, by Isaac 
Taylor. 

Hildreth’s History of the United States, vol. 1. 

St. John’s Adventures in the Lybian Desert. 

Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literatore. 

The Convent, by Miss McCrindell. 

Blood of the Cross, by H. Bonar. 

Modern Accomplishmepts, by Miss Sinclair. 

Modern Society, a Sequel to the above. 

‘Abbott's Series of Histories. Strickland’s Tales 
from History. 

For sale at low prices b 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 

july 7—3t Philadelphia. 


TRACT FOR CHOLERA TIMES.—Just 

published, Tract No. 81. The Blood upon 
the Door-posts; or Means of Safety in the ‘Time of 
Pestilence, pp. 4., 375 for one dollar. This little 
messenger of mercy should be seattered with liberal 
hand, at this time when God is visiting our land with 
the rod of pestilence. The attention of the benevo- 
lent of all classes and communions is solicited to it. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 144 Chestnat 
street, Philadelphia. 


july 7—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
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“ELD, off of his minis- 


Mustrative of different 
New York, 1049, Harper & 
Y2mo, pp. 51%, 
‘This is the sixth (the fifth did 


reach of ‘the posthumous works of 
Dr. Chalmers, edited by Dr. Hanna, and 
‘certainly not’ the least attractive in the 
series... Dr.:Chalmers .had selected from 
‘his. ‘voliminous manuscripts the sermons 
-which he thought most worthy of preserva- 
‘tion ; but’ Dr. Hanna conceived what we 
‘Segard asa happy idea, that a further se- 
‘Iection of thirty-three sermons written at 
the different stages of his ministry, em- 
bracing a period of nearly fifty years, would 
‘illustrate the progress of his mental powers, 
and his spiritualattainments. Accordingly, 
we have here his, perhaps, first sermon, 
specimens of those also preached by 
him asa settled pastor before he himself 
"had experienced a saving change of heart; 
then his first essays as a regenerate 
man, followed by some of his maturer 
efforts, and concluded by the last sermon 
hie ever wrote. We need scarcely say, that 
the: lofty mind of Chalmers is perceptible 
in every specimen, and his noble, Christian 
heart in most. 


Tux or tax Unirep Strats or Ameni- 
ca, from the Discovery of the Continent to the 


Organization of Government under the Federal | 


Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. In three 
volumes. New York, 1849, Harper & Brothers 
8vo, vol. I. pp. 570. ; 


This is the first volume of a new his- 
tory of the United States, to be followed 
by two others, bringing the history down 
to the present times. In the volume 
before us, the writer is confined to the 
review of colonial matters, commencing 
with the voyages of discovery, present- 
ing the aspect of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, exhibiting the prominent events 
connected with the settlement of New 
England, New Netherland, and 
Southern Provinces, and bringing down 
the history to the times of the Second 
‘Charles and Second James. Mr. Hildreth 
hhas engaged in this new enterprise with 
what we regard as very just views of the 
duties of an historian, and professes his 
intention to be honest, impartial, and plain 
spoken in his presentation of men and mea- 
sures. ‘To this he has been led by a per- 
suasion, that in our gratitude to benefactors, 
we are too easily tempted to contemplate 
them in a too practical spirit, and while 
concealing their defects, to celeborate only 
their virtues. Almost all eulogies are cone 
structed upon the principle of varnishing 
the defects of character and exaggerating 
its valuable traits, and hence, whatever 
admiration they may excite for their elo- 
quence, are not to be relied on as veritable 
history. We regard it, therefore, as the 
plain and obvious duty of the historian to 
present things as they are, and we are wil- 
ling to Jisten to Mr. Hildreth while he car- 
ries out his intention of exhibiting “the 
founders of the American nation in their 
own proper persons, often rude, hard, nar- 
row, superstitious, and mistaken, but always 
earnest, downright, manly, and sincere.” 
If, in the fulfilment of his design, he can 
‘avoid prejudice, and speak always accord- 
ing to the letter of truth, he will accomplish 
much. Of his work we are to form our 
jadgment on its completion, and not before. 
In the preliminary volume he displays tact 
in the arrangement and condensation of his 
materials, presented in a clear and dignified 
style. The volume is handsomely printed, 
and bears much the same general aspect 
with the Messrs. Harper’s edition of Ma- 
caulay’s England. — 


Dante's Comrpr; the Inferno. A literal 
prose translation, with the text of the original, col- 
lated from the best editions and explanatory notes. 
By John A. Carlyle, M. D. New York, 1849, 
Harper & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 375. 


Dante lived in the thirteenth century, 
and his poem, Zhe Inferno, was written 
about the beginning of the following. It 
is the great Italian classic, and has always 
enjoyed a high celebrity for its bold inven- 
tion and strongly portrayed scenes. The 
Italian scholar will relish it only in the ori- 
ginal, whilst numerous English readers may 
form a good general view of its method and 
incidents from this admirable prose transla- 
tion, assisted by the preliminary treatises and 
explanatory notes. The translator has evi- 
dently studied his subject closely and con- 
sulted all accessible authorities to make his 
work complete. 


Tae Sant anv Tae Sinner, by the Rev. William 
S. Plumer, D. D. Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, 18mo. pp. 36. 

This very neatly printed little volume is 


designed to present the striking contrasts 
between the characters, hopes, and desti- 
nies of saints and sinners, and is executed 
in the pointed and pithy manner so char- 
acteristic of the author. 

PamPHLETs.— We have received an able 
and instructive essay on Denominational 
Education in Parochial Schools and on Re- 
ligious Colleges, by the Rev. Dr. Smyth, 
of Charleston, S.C. It is a subject which 
ought to secure much of the attention of 
the Presbyterian Cherch. 

A sermon on The Religious Training of 
Children, by the Rev. Dr. Stephen Olin, 
President of Wesleyan University, contains 
striking thoughts on this momentouseubject. 

The July number of the Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline embraces sev- 
eral articles of interest. We feel much in- 
terested in the prevalence of the general 
views which it advocates. | 

We have received Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 268; the American Protestant for 
June; the Sailor’s Magazine, the Mission- 
ary Chronicle, the Missionary Herald, the 
Christian Instructor, Holden’s Dollar Ma- 
gazine, and Mother’s Journal for July. 


Statistics of Forks and Spoons. 
» A work on the “History of the Pre- 
cious. Metals,’’ recently published in 
Hartford, Conn., says the value of the 
silver tea sin the United States is 


estimated at $36,000,000; of silver ta- 
ble spoons, $27,000,000 ; of silver forks, 
$4,500,000; and of 
service, $5,500,000. 


plate and dining 


the 


From the Herald and Journal. 
| 
.... "The emerald hues of summer. 
_ On every side are seen, 
The forest trees are wearing 
Their drapery of green, 
Sweet scented shrubs and blossoms 
_ Around are thickly strown, 
With odours rich perfuming 
“The balmy breath of June. 


The early violet keepeth 
Its tint of heavenly blue ; 
The snowdrop still unfoldeth 
Its velvet leaves to view ; 
The unobtrusive daisy 
Lifts up its timid head, 
The variegated lily 
Its brilliant cup hath spread. 


The cheerful mavis Jendeth 
His music to the gale, 
The laughing brooklet sendeth 
Its murmur through the vale ; 
Its devious path is wending 
Amid the woodland shades, 
The long, wild fern is bending 
‘Across its slight cascades. 


In yon deep verdant valley, 
Close by that Jofty hill, 
Where from the wooded highlands 
Descends the crystal rill, 
The miller’s mill and cottage 
In rustic quiet stand, 
And wild uncultured beauties 
Are grouped on either hand. 


There is a charm romantic 
O’er all the region thrown, 
Upon the towering ledges, 
Upon the russet stone, 
The mossy, sylvan alleys, 
The tangled thicket’s gloom, 
The shelving rock that shadeth 
The honeysuckle’s bloom. 


O not for me was fashioned 
The city’s crowded street, 
I love the rural village, 
Where health and quiet meet. 
For me the mountain zephyr 
That floateth cool and clear, 
The wide extended prospect, 
The boundless atmosphere. 


From the Scottish Guardian. 
VISIT TO POMPEII. 


On Thursday, the 18th of January, 
1849, along with a few friends from 
Scotland, I visited Pompeii, and spent 
several hours of as lovely a day as it 
was possible to desire, in wandering 
through the silent streets, and survey- 
ing the long-forsaken dwellings, tem- 
ples, and gardens of this world-re- 
nowned city of the dead. On that day 
I realized one of my earliest dreams, 
and gratified one of the deep longings 
I had cherished for many years. From 
what I had read and heard, my expec- 
tations were raised to the highest; but 
I can truly say that they were more 
than answered, and that the half had 


voted and abandoned city, abandoned to 
wickedness before given over to judg- 
ment, it is not my object to give. My 
object is not to describe it as it was, but 
as it is. It is the city of the dead I 
would portray; not the dead of the city. 
I proceed, therefore, without further in- 
troduction, to describe what I saw and 
felt amid the remains, for I cannot call 
them the ruins, of Pompeii. At twelve 
o’clock we left Naples by the train; 
and, on reaching the terminus, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, and passing 
through a field sprinkled with pale 
and sad looking flowers, now growing 
where the sea once rolled, you see at 
first nothing but a long rampart or em- 
bankment of earth facing the sea.— 
Within and beneath that earthen mound 
lies Pompeii; I say beneath, for the 
city is only partially exhumed, and 
treasures may be yet discovered richer 
in interest even than those which have 
hitherto been unfolded to the light of 
day. On approaching it, you find a 
spacious entrance; and passing through 
what was indeed one of the ancient city- 
gates, a long regular paved street, with 
its houses, temples, pillars, and monu- 
ments, bursts upon the view. The ex- 
act size of Pompeii at the time of its 
destruction, it is impossible now to say. 
Its walls, which yet remain, and part of 
which have been uncovered, were 
three miles in circumference. It had 
four gates: the Herculaneum gate; the 
Sarno or sea-gate; the Isiac gate, so 
called from the temple of Isis, which 
stood, and still stands, there; and the 
Nola gate. Its streets were regularly 
built, and in the direction of south to 
north. Several of these streets have 
been thrown open, and of these we 
walked through the following: the Via 
Appia, the Via Consularia, the Via 
Mercuria, the Via Fortuna, and the 
Via Therma. The Via Appia we en- 
tered first. It was in this street, which 
is without the walls, that the Pompei- 
ans buried their dead; and on this ac- 
count it is called “the Street of the 
Tombs.”? The ancients had their bu- 
rial places without the walls of their 
cities, and frequently on the road sides. 
Hence the inscription, Siste, Viator, 
“Stop, Traveller;’? an _ inscription 
which was appropriate enough on 
those monuments by the way-sides, but 
inappropriate on ours, especially when 
erected on private grounds, or in re- 
tired places. The “Street of the 
Tombs’’ is about twelve feet wide, and 
is paved with large volcanic stones, fix- 
ed in their place by some kind of ce- 
ment. It had a pavement on either 
side for foot-passengers, which is yet in 
a state of good repair. Passing from 
the Isiac to the Herculaneum gate, we 
commenced our survey with the House 
of Diomede. This Diomede was a rich 
Pompeian merchant, and his house, 
judging of it even from its present state, 
must have been one of great elegance 
and grandeur. Entering it by a nar- 
row passage, or door-way, called the 
vestibulum, and in our language the 
vestibule, we found ourselves in an 
open court or hall, surrounded with 
pillars, and having niches in the walls 
for statues. When this room was first 
opened, statues were found in the 
niches; but these, as has been the case 
with many of the portable treasures of 


Pompeii, have been carried to Naples, 


not been told. The history of this de-: 


where they may be seen. In the centre 


-was’a reservoir or fountain, it is need- 
less to say now dry and silent. By this 
court we were led into different other 
rooms; the dining-room, the bed-rooms, 
or apartment, rather, with sleeping 
places in the walls, such as are fre- 
quently to be seen in Scotland; the 
bath, or bathing-room, with its two 
baths, hot and cold, and places for 
dressing and undressing, and furnaces 
for heating water. The walls of these 
different apartments were painted with 
what is supposed to have been the 
Tyrian dye—a composition, the know- 
ledge of which is now lost—and the 
floors or: pavements were laid with 
the most beautiful marble Mosaic.— 
Though the floors of the houses in 
Pompeii were generally of this descrip- 
tion, the use of carpets was not then un- 
known. In the dining-room of Dio- 
mede’s house, when first discovered, 
there was found the remains of a car- 
pet. This, however, we did not see. 
Nor were glass windows then unknown. 
One of Diomede’s rooms had a large 
bay window, and remains of the glass 
itself were discovered. These, indeed, 
were not common, and were not placed, 
as in our houses, not only for use, but 
ornament, in front, but on the roof. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the 
inhabitants spent most of their time in 
the open air, in the bright and golden 
air peculiar to this country, and that 
their houses were built for shade as 
well as shelter. This, too, was a city 
of the most dissolute manners, and it is 
to be feared its guilty and voluptuous 
inhabitants but too frequently asso- 
ciated the idea of pleasure and luxury 
with that of darkness. From these 
rooms we passed into the garden, which 
is of considerable extent, having a re- 
servoir in the centre, surrounded with 
numerous marble pillars; all of which 
are entire and uninjured. Some of my 
friends descended to the cellars, Here 
there were found the skeletons of twen- 
ty human beings, who, it is supposed, 
had fled thither, but in vain, for safety. 
One of them had a key in one hand, 
and a bag of gold coins in the other. 
This is supposed to have been Diomede 
himself. Another was adorned with 
jewels and ornaments, and is supposed 
to have been his wife; while the other 
skeletons are conjectured to have been 
the other members of his household, 
children and servants. Such is a short 
description of the house of Diomede, 
from which your readers may not only 
form some idea of it, but of the rest of 
the houses of Pompeii, which seem to 
have been built on the same principle, 
and to have contained the same number 
of apartments. Though not of great 
extent, every house contained within 
itself a court, with fountains of water, 
a dining-room, a room for receiving 
visitors and strangers, bed-rooms or 
sleeping places, a writing—chamber, 
baths—hot, cold, and vapour—servants’ 
rooms, a kitchen, cellars, and garden; 
each of these rooms and places had 
their appropriate names, such as the 
Atrium, the Triclinium, the Cana- 
culum, the Tablinum, &c. The walls 
were mostly all coloured with the 
bright Tyrian dye, and many of them 
were adorned with paintings of the 
most exquisite beauty. Some of these 
remain; others have been removed to 
the Museum at Naples, and are said to 
be greatly admired by the best judges 
of this delightful art. Whatever may 
be said of them, however, in an artistic 
point of view, morally considered, 
many of them are most objectionable. 
In this respect, truly, they may be said 
to be the “ works of darkness,’’ and the 
productions of men “ who, as they did 
not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, were given over by him to a re- 
probate mind,’’ who thus “ became vain 
in their imaginations, and whose fool- 
ish hearts were darkened; who changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beasts and 
creeping things.’? The noblest of all 
the arts, painting, has perhaps, of all 
the others, least answered its end. This 
is true even of the so-called Christian 
masters. And if true of them, it is not 
wonderful that it should be so of their 
Pagan predecessors. 

Leaving the house of Diomede, we 
commenced our survey of the tombs, 
which in long rows line both sides of 
the way. To describe, or even enumer- 
ate them all, is impossible. We would 
merely notice the tomb of Diomede, 
which, as we have seen, neither he nor 
his children were ordained to inhabit. 
It consists of a marble front, with two 
Corinthian pillars on each side, and with 
an appropriate inscription in the midst, 
stating it to be the “burying place of 
Diomede and his children.”” The next 
was the tomb of two children; Velasius 
Grotus, who died in the twelfth, and 
Salvius, who died in the fifth year of his 
age. Wecome next to the “tomb of 
Scaurus,a Duumvir.’’ The inscription 
on this monument is in some parts mu- 
tilated, but, on the whole, is intelligible. 
Space forbids me to do more than to 
notice those of Servilia—to her friend,’’ 
of Calventias, of the Priestess Mammia, 
of the Tribune Veius, and of the Gla- 
diators,and numbers more. The inte- 
rior of this last tomb is in the most 
perfect state of preservation, and we 
saw several apertures in the wall in 
which were placed the urns which con- 
tained the ashes of the dead. The in- 
scriptions on the tombs are all remarka- 
ble for their simplicity, and some of 
them for their tender and touching ex- 
pressions of sorrow, intimating that they 
who came to weep there, “ sorrowed as 
those who had no hope;” for although 
“life and immortality had been brought 
to light by the gospel,’’ it does not ap- 
pear that the light of life had shown 
into the hearts or homes of this depraved 
and devoted city. It set under a darker 
shadow even than that of the dread 
mountain behind it; the shadow of 
spiritual and eternal death, and under 
this shadow it perished. ‘The Via Ap- 
pia contained dwelling houses and shops 
as well astombs. Of these we examined 
several; and among others, the follow- 
ing :—1. A baker’s shop, in which there 
is a mill for grinding corn, so perfect as 
to be almost ready for the working, and 
an oven ready to be heated. 2. Aca/fe, 
or coffee shop,* with the marks of the 
cups visible on thecounter. 3. A dairy, 


* Coffee, it is needless to say, was not literally 
sold there, but medicated wines and drinks, 
answering to those sold in our cafes at the pre- 
sent day. 


or milk shop, at “ the sign of the goat,” ) 
which still remains at the door. 4. An 
inn, with the word Salve, “ Welcome,” 
on the door, and which some, not unhap- 
pily, have termed “ the Salutation ina.” 
5. A wine shop, with an appropriate 
painting of Bacchus on the wall. 6. A 
surgeon’s shop, with his surgical instru-. 
ments, and the sign of a serpent eating 
an apple. 7. Asculptor’sstudio, which 
contained several statues, some finished, 
some half-finished, and others only just 
begun. 

n other streets were shops of similar 
and of various other descriptions, in 
which were found, at the time of their 
being opened, all manner of goods and 
merchandize, in such a state of preser- 
vation as to indicate the character of 
the shops which contained them; and 
if the name and sign on the door had 
not done it, the nature of the traffic that 
was carried on within them would. 
Most of these objects, such as lamps, 
candelabra, glass, vases, statues, paint- 
ings, utensils, tables, wine-jars, medicine 
bottles, loaves of bread, gold and silver 
coins; necklaces, bracelets, rings, and 
other female ornaments, and such like 
articles of ornament and use, have been 
removed from the houses, shops, and 
temples to which they belonged to the 
Museum at Naples. Enough, however, 
remains to awaken interest, to gratify 
curiosity, to recall the past, and not only 
to recall, but to represent it. So many, 
indeed, are the indications of youth and 
business and life around you, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the city is one of 
remote era, and not one of modern 
times: that since the “ voice of harpers 
and musicians, of the bridegroom and 
the bride—since the sound of the mill- 
stone was heard in it, and the light of a 
candle shone init,’? two thousand years 
have rolled away;—and that instead of 
a city of the dead, it is not still the city 
of living men. “On finding myself,” 
says a traveller, occasionally alone in 
some of its dwellings, I felt as if intrud- 
ing, an unbidden guest, in some man- 
sion, whose owners had but lately left 
it; and the echoes of the voices of my 
companions from other buildings sound- 
ed strangely in my ears, as if they were 
those of the departed hosts reproaching 
me for thus unceremoniously exploring 
the sacred recesses of their domestic 
privacy.”” Among the temples of Pom- 
peii, that of Isis, an Egyptian divinity, 
deserves a longer notice than I can now 
give to it. It may interest the reader 
to be told, that the secret place in which 
the priest hid himself, and from which 
he uttered his lying oracles, and the 
secret stairs by which he ascended to it, 
and the means by which he moved the 
figure of the god, are all now revealed 
tothe light of day. In one of the cham- 
bers a skeleton was found, with an axe 
beside it ; the walls had been pierced by 
the axe; but ere the victim could pro- 
ceed further, the hand of death was 
upon him; the temple became his tomb. 
In another part of the city, a skeleton 
was found, with several ornaments and 
sacred instruments of the temple; de- 


struction had overtaken himin his flight. 


Having visited several other streets and 
their chief buildings—the Pantheon; 
the Basilica, or Court of Justiciary, a 
magnificent structure, the houses of 
Pansa and Sallus, with the startling in- 
scription-on the vestibule, Cave cunem, 
‘Beware of the dog;’ and, though last, 
not least in interest, the Forum, in an- 
cient cities well known to have been the 
chief places of concourse and traffic, the 
places where the tide of human exist- 
ence and interest rolled the deepest and 
rose the highest, and where the. din of 
voices was ever the loudest—I had now 
leisure to survey the local situation of 
Pompeii. ‘The more I considered this, 
the more it filled me with admiration. 
Placed on a rising ground, the sea rolls 
on the south at its feet. Behind it 
towers Vesuvius; which at that mo- 
ment was pouring forth volumes of 
smoke and lava, five streams of which 
could be seen rolling and smoking down 
its breast. To the east rise the Sarnian 
mountains; one of which, St. Michael, 
or St. Angelo, is of much greater height 
than Vesuvius itself. At the foot of this 
mountain is seen the milk-white town 
of Castella-Kare; and far up above it, 
and apparently out of this lower region 
altogether, the town of Lettero. Add 
to this the surrounding campagna, the 
soil of which is the richest in the world 
—a cloudless sky, a radiant atmosphere, 
breathing the rich odours of thyme and 
myrtle—and you have a scene to which 
neither the pen of the poet, nor the 
pencil of the painter, could do justice, 
and which, for mingled loveliness and 
grandeur, can, | think, have few paral- 
lels in the world. Such is the site on 
which once stood the living, and on 
which now stands the dead, city of 
Pompeii. Now, too, I began to reflect 
on the doom which overtook this proud 
city, and of the three days whenit rained, 
as it were, fire and brimstone from hea- 
ven upon its guilty inhabitants, 

But these days of woe to this guilty 
city, and the horrors which during them 
it witnessed and endured: the superna- 
tural darkness, when the day became 
night at noon; the earth heaving, and 
the sea roaring and receding asin horror 
from its polluted shores; the destroying 
mountain, and the deluge of vapour, 
smoke, and fire; the consternation of 
the inhabitants; the hurrying to and 
fro; the sad embraces of kindred, and 
their wild and despairing departings; 
the shrieks of the living, and the loud 
wail, and then fainter and fainter, till 
all was hushed in everlasting silence, 


and the low, stifled moans of the dying; 


these days and these horrors, what heart 
may conceive, what pen describe! A 
Dante only was worthy to write the 
“Last Days of Pompeii.”” He, who 
portrayed in such ineffacable charac- 
ters the sufferings of Ugolino, was alone 
able to describe the despair and the death 
of Diomede. Awful as these days were, 
I was led to think of one still more aw- 
ful, “in which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat, and the 
earth also, and the works that are there- 
in shall be burned; and. when the wick- 
ed, instead of fleeing from the burning 
mountains and the dissolving rocks, 
shall, in their fear of meeting God, cry 
to them to “ fall on them, and hide them 
from the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, saying, For the great day of his 
wrath is come, and who shall be able 
to stand ?”’ 

We now prepared to return to Naples. 
The sun, sitting in cloudless glory on 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


his evening throne, continued to shed a 
blaze of light on land and sea; and even 
after he had sunk beneath the horizon, 
the peaks of the lofty mountains we 
were leaving behind were seen bathed 
in purple and gold, presenting a scene 
to the eye, 


‘“ Before whose splendours all earth’s pageants fail.” 


Inwardly praying that the time might 
soon come when, on this land of such 
surpassing natural loveliness and beauty, 
but spiritually a dark, a dead, and a 
“ dry land, wherein there is no water,” 
the “Sun of Righteousness shall rise 
with healing in his wings,’’ and Italy 
shall be “holiness to the Lord,’ we 
entered Naples ; and such was my first, 
but should I remain long here, not my 
last “visit to Pompeii.”” I am, &c., 

J. ANDERSON. 


THE DREAM OF GOLD; 

Being the interesting and highly in- 
structive vision which deterred 
George Bakewell from going to 
California, when his trunk was 
now already packed. | 


John. What’s the matter this morn- 
ing, brother George? You look pale 
and haggard. 

George. Let us abandon this Cali- 
fornia expedition, brother John. We 
have a good trade, let us stay at home 
and live by it: we are well enough off, 
if we have not millions. 

John. Why, what has come over the 
man! You must have seen a vision. 

George. Aye,and a dreadful one—a 
dreadful dream, I mean. 

John. A dream! Nonsense! | thought 
you did not believe in dreams. 

George. Not in ordinary dreams, but 
this dream is extraordinary. It is a 
dream which carries with itself the evi- 
dence of its truth. 

John. Well, what is it? I am curious 
to know what the dream can be that 
has frightened you so terribly. 


The Voyage and Tempest. 

George. I dreamed that you and I 
were on our way to California, and O, 
how long the voyage seemed! The 
wind was against us, and it blew a hur- 
ricane. The waves broke over our 
frail bark—the masts were sprung—the 
sails torn; every thing was against us. 
The captain talked of putting back, and 
this filled me with distress, for to reach 
California was all my desire. 

John. I thought that it would turn 
out so. The idea of a sea voyage has 
made you nervous. 


The Apparition and Arrival. 


George. Hold, John, hear me through. 
In the midst of the darkness and tem- 
pest, a dim and shadowy form glided 
by me and whispered in my ear, “ Which 
will you do—go on, or go back??? Go 
on, I answered immediately. “ Youshall 
have your wish,’ he replied, “and at 
the end Iwill meet you again.’’ This 
mysterious visitor, and his mysterious 
answer, gave me no little uneasiness. 
What can he mean? I asked myself. I 
almost wished that I had said, Go back. 
But presently the wind lulled, and a 
fresh breeze sprang up from the oppo- 
site quarter, which wafted us quickly to 
our long wished-for port. 

In an ecstacy of delight I sprang 
ashore, and made my way directly to 


the gold region. Thousands were busy 


all around me, digging up the glittering 
dust, washing it, and filling their bags 
witht — | 
A guide shows him a ravine full of 
gold. | 

I had not been long at work before a 
man came to me, tapped me privately 
on my shoulder, and beckoned me away 
into a retired place, whispering, as he 
proceeded, “J will show you the yellow 
dust.’’? I was startled at the sound of 
his voice, for it was like that of the form 
which glided by me during the storm on 
the ocean; besides, there was something 
wild and unearthly in his tones, looks, 
and gestures. Nevertheless I followed 
him till we came to a deep ravine, in 
which the pure gold dust lay by cart- 
loads. How it glittered in the sun- 
beams, and how I leaped up and down 
for joy! “ There,’’ said my guide, and 
disappeared. I stripped off my coat 
and went to work with all my might, 
filling bag full after bag full, as fast as I 
could shovel it in. | 

John. I guess I see what you are 
coming to. When you got home it 
proved to be “ fool’s gold,’ did it not? 

George. Aye, “fool’s gold” in a 
more dreadful sense than you think of. 

John. Well, go on with your story. 


He returns home and builds himself a 
| palace. 

George. I had soon collected a whole 
ship-load of goid, chartered a ship, and 
returned home. I carried a bag of my 
dust to the mint, and it was pronounced 
to be pure virgin gold. 7 


John. Bravo! You must have been 


a happy man. I should like to dream 
such a dream, just for the pleasure of it. 

George. But hear the end. I did 
think myself a happy man. Now, said 
I, I will enjoy life. I have gold dust 
enough, and gold will buy all that I 
need to make me happy. I bought me 
a magnificent site for building, collected 
together all the masons and carpenters 
in the region, and directed them to erect 
a splendid palace of marble. They were 
all obsequious and ready to run at my 
bidding, for I paid them high wages in 
gold. O, thought I, how pleasant it is 
to have plenty of money! Once, if I 
wanted a load of wood drawn, I had to 
beg and entreat, and reason the matter 
half an hour; and, if I got a promise 
from a man, he would break it. But 
now every body is at my service. Now 
I will outshine all my neighbours. So I 
set the workmen to work, and soona 
princely palace rose like magic, all of 
the purest marble, adorned with Corin- 
thian columns, and glittering in the sun 
like new-fallen snow. Within it was 
furnished in the most sumptuous style, 
and without it was environed by gar- 
dens, and fruit-yards, and parks, all 
arranged in the best taste, and filled 
with fruits, and flowers, and fountains. 
I bought me carriages and horses, and 
had a retinue of servants of all sorts. 
Every body envied me, and I thought 
myself the happiest of mortals. 
The first thing that cannot be bribed— 

the man on a black horse. 

But now came the dreadful change. 
I was sitting one day in my parlour, 
thinking over my good fortune, and 
planning out pleasures for the future, 


when a man of a dreadful countenance, 
mounted on a black horse, and carrying 
a heavy mace in his hand, rode up to 
the front door, dismounted, and knocked 
violently. I was alarmed at his appear- 
ance, and besides displeased at his rude- 
ness, for, now that I lived in a palace in 
the style of a prince, I was determined 
that all should treat me with proper 
deference. So I made no reply. But 
immediately he gave the door a second 
blow, which shivered it in pieces, and 
the next moment he stood before me. 
Who art thou? I asked in terror and 
in anger. “ My name is DisEAseE,”’ he 
answered, and struck me a heavy blow 
with his mace, which filled me with ex- 
cruciating pain. I seized him and at- 
tempted to remove him by force, but he 
struck me a second blow more terrible 


than the first, when my agony became 


insupportable, and I fell at his feet, faint 
and panting. I now betook myself to 
entreaty. Pointing to a bag of gold 
which lay in the corner of the room, I 
offered him that if he would depart, but 
he laughed me in the face, and gave me 
a third blow. Next I crawled to the 
strong vault where I kept my treasures, 
and showed him a huge pile of bags all 
filled with gold, but he answered sternly, 
“ Disease cannot be bribed. I go else- 
where, but I leave my work behind ;”’ 
and with that he struck me another 
dreadful blow, and departed. I called 
together all the physicians in the region, 
but none of them could help me, for the 
blows of the mace had left their work 
behind. Now how changed were my 
prospects! My body was so full of pain 
that I could no longer enjoy any thing. 
I saw through the window my elegant 
gardens, and fruit-yards, and parks, but 
all seemed hung with a pall of black. 
The coachman brought to the door my 
carriage, glittering all over with gold, 
but I sent it away in disgust. ‘The ser- 
vants loaded my table with the choicest 
viands and wines, but I could not taste 
a mouthful. Then I saw that there was 
one thing that gold could not buy. 


The second thing that cannot be bribed 
—the man on a pale horse. 

As I lay in this wretched and helpless 
condition, I heard again the prancing of 
a horse’s hoofs. A grim and terrible 
figure, seated on a pale horse, rode up 
to the window and knocked upon it. 
Thinking that he was about to leap in 
through the window, I screamed aloud 
from terror. But he forbore, and said, 
“TZ shall call for thee soon.”’ 1 told him 
that I had millions of gold within, and 
entreated him to take it instead of me, 
but he called out in a voice of thunder, 
which shook the palace, “ DEATH can- 
not be bribed,’’ and galloped off. Alas! 
I said, in the agony of despair, while my 
frame quivered all over like an aspen 
leaf, here is another thing that gold can- 
not buy. 


The third thing that cannot be bribed 
—the serpent. 

I had hardly uttered these words, 
when a huge black serpent glided in 
through the open door, and began to 
wreath his folds, cold as death, around 
my body. When he had reached my 
bosom, he gave me a blow with his 
fangs, and cried out, “My name is 
Guitt.’”? How dreadful was the pang 
of his envenomed tooth! Though my 
body was racked with pain from the 
blows of the man on the black horse, 
this seemed to me as nothing in com; 
parison with the sting of that dreadful 
serpent. I did not offer him gold, for I 
knew that it would be in vain. I called 
aloud for my servants, and they entered, 
but instantly fled in dismay. Then he 
struck me another blow with his fangs, 


I obey.’? Whose voice? “ The voice of 
the Son of God.”? And will he help 
me? “ Thou hast thy Bible—ask 
that.’ 

I took my Bible and attempted to 
pray, but my heart seemed as hard as a 
millstone, and, besides this, the serpent, 
GuILT, so stunned my ears with his up- 
braidings, that my voice was drowned 
in his. He reproached me with my 
ingratitude, my abuse of God’s mercies, 
my contempt of his gospel, my idolatry 
of Mammon, my pride and sensuality; 
and added, “ There is one more whom 
gold cannot bribe—the Judge of all 
the earth, into whose presence Deuth 
will soon carry you. Hark! do you 
not hear the prancing of his horse’s 
hoofs 


The man on the pale horse re-appears 
with the guide. 

I looked and saw him again at my 
window. In his hand he held an hour- 
glass, from which the last sands were 
running; and behind him I saw my old 
guide who had led me to the ravine of 
gold. I now understood that this was 
the demon Mammon, the same who 
had met me in the tempest, and pro- 
mised to meet me again at the end. 
With a look of malicious joy he pointed 
his finger at me, and exclaimed, “ When 
he dieth he shall curry nothing away.’’ 
As he spake these words, the last sand 
ran out: the man on the pale horse 
sprang through the window; darkness 
and horror came over me, and I awoke 
—thankful that it was but a dream. 

And now, brother John, I am fully 
persuaded that this dream foreshadows 
the realities that will overtake us, if we 
embark on this gold-hunting expedition. 

John. Do you expect that a ship-load 
of gold will be one of these realities ? 

George. No, not that; I agree now 
with uncle Nathaniel, that there is more 
than an even chance that we shall not 
better our condition even for this world 
—there are so many uncertainties at- 
tending the enterprise; long delays, en- 
ormous expenses, sickness, and what 
not: but the true interpretation of the 
dream is, that though we were ever so 
successful, the end would be bitter. It 


‘is the lust of sudden wealth, you know, 


John, which impels you and me to 
undertake this expedition. We go to 
California because we * will be rich;’’ 
and the word of God declares that they 
“that will be rich, fall into temptation, 
and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition.’”? Believe me, 
brother, if we stay at home and pursue 
our present honest calling, which yields 
us “food and raiment,’’ we shall not 
regret it in the hour of death.—Ohio 
Observer. 


Thou that canst call nothing thine own 
but sin and shame, art thou proud? A 
worm, and proud? Emptiness, and proud? 


Perishing, and proud? 


and said, * There is but One whose voice | 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


New Razor.—The London Patent Jour- 
nal contains an engraving of a Guarded 
Razor, warranted not to cut the skin in the 
process of shaving. Mr. Wakely, in the 
London Lancet, calls it a splendid inven- 
tion, and affirms that it “can be used by 


the operator with perfect security in almost 


any situation. It can be used in bed, or 
on a railway, or even in a carriage on the 
common roads. ‘The operation of shaving 
is effected in an inconceivably short space 
of time, even by the most timid or nervous. 


TuRPENTINE.—By means of a chemical 
discovery recently made, it is said that oil 
of turpentine can be freed from its peculiar 
smell so completely, that not only is it 
rendered inodorous, but it can be impreg- 
nated with any desired perfume, without 
deteriorating its useful properties. 


Borinc Macuine.—Mr. Joseph Jones, 
of Camden, New Jersey, is exhibiting a 
new machine for boring timber, invented by 
himself, and intended to supersede the com- 
mon hand augers used by carpenters and 
others. It is worked by a treadle, and will 
bore holes at any angle with great accuracy, 
and is easily managed. 


Missourt Hemp Crop.—The crowing 
hemp of Missouri is said to look well, an 
a larger area has been sowed in this article, 
the present season, than was_ put in last. 
One of the chief hemp counties is Platte, 
and a correspondent of the St. Louis Union, 
who is collecting facts as to this year’s and 
last year’s crops, for the purpose of compa- 
rison, reports as seeded in that county, in 
1849, 2512 acres—in 1848, 1623; show- 
ing an increase, this year, of 889 acres. 
This looks well, but the army worm had 
commenced its ravages in Platte county. 


Manuractures.— There are in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, about 100 furnaces 
and other manufacturing establishments, in- 
included in which are 14 rolling mills, with 
nail factories to most of them, 20 iron foun- 
deries, and 44 engine shops. ‘The amount 
of iron rolled daily is fully equal to 300 
tons, of which 60 tons are made into nails. 
Queensware is now manufactured at East 
Liverpool, fifty miles below Pittsburgh, of 
American clay, and is in all respects as 
beautiful, and far cheaper than the English 
ware. There is also within a short distance 
of Pittsburgh one of the finest beds of clay 
for the manufacture of yellow, or Rocking- 
ham ware, to be found in the world. 


Wonpvers or Cuemistry.—Aquafortis 
and the air we breathe are made of the 
same materials, Linen and sugar, and spi- 
rits of wine, are so much alike in their 
chemical composition, that an old shirt can 
be converted into its own weight of sugar, 
and the sugar into spiritsof wine. Wine is 
made of two substances, one of which is 
the cause of almost all combustion on burn- 
ing, and the other will burn with more 
rapidity than any thing in nature. The 
famous Peruvian bark, so much used to 
strengthen stomachs, and the poisonous 
principle of opium are found to be com- 
posed of the same materials. 


London AnD Paris.—With one single 
gross exception, the streets in Paris are as 
clean as in London; the public convey- 
ances much better; their drivers are better 
dressed, and the voitures and carriages 
much cleaner. 
required to give you his number on a card 
When you enter, and the tables of fares 
being posted up in the carriage, you are 
secure against imposition. ‘The omnibuses 
are so wide that you can get in and out 
without crowding your neighbours, and 
there is an iron bar or strap overhead to 
steady your passage. Besides, they are 
always lighted at night.—Colman’s Letters.. 

Arkansas Leap.—One hundred thousand 
pounds of argentiferous lead was recently 
shipped from Little Rock, and the silver in 
it is estimated at $7000 in value. The 
mines are located in the vicinity of Little 
Rock, and are profitably and extensively 
worked. 


ANORAMA OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 
—Open every evening at the Sansom street 
Hall, between Sixth and Seventh streets, in the rear 
of Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Brewer’s Moving 
Panorama of Natural Curiosities of North America, 
comprising all the interesting views in the Mam. 
moth Cave of Kentucky; the Niagara River, Falls, 
&c.; Mount Vernon, the resting place of Washing. 
ton; the Natural Bridge of Virginia; and a Day’s 
Journey through the Prairies. 

An exhibition every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past three o’clock, 
P.M. Admission 25 cents, children under 12 years, 
half price. Doors open at seven, commence at eight 
o’clock, P. M. 

West Chester, Pa. June 5th, 1849. 

The undersigned, having witnessed the exhibition 
of Brewer’s Panoramas, takes great pleasure in ex- 
pressing. his very high opinion of their merit, and 
of their adaptation to afford instruction and delight 
to every beholder. Joun CrowE Lu. 

It is with pleasure I unite in praise of Mr. Brew- 
er’s Panorama. James CRowELL. 

june 16—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrinaton & 
HasweE.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantitics. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in Various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

01> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


IBLICAL REPERTORY.—A complete set of 
the Biblical Repertory, in 24 volumes, half 
sheep, from the time of its commencement in 1825, 
to the present year. Price $40. For sale by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York. 


ALSO FOR SALE AS ABOVE, 
A fine set of the Works of John Owen, in 21 
volumes. 
A set of Flavel’s Works, in 8 volumes. 
Gill’s Commentary, 9 vols. quarto 
Simeon’s Works, 21 vols. 8vo. 
Lardner’s Works, 10 vols. 8vo. = june 30—3t 


MPORTANT INFORMATION TO BOOK- 
BU Y ERS.—Daniets & Smirtu, Dealers in New 
and Second Hand Books, North-west corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia, would respectfully 
inform their friends and the reading community 
generally, that they have recently added to their 
valuable stock many scarce and rare books, among 
which are to be found the following :—Biblia He- 
braica, containing the chief various reading of Keni. 
cott and De Rossi, with notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, by Boothroyd, $5.50. The Works of 
Joseph Mede, one large folio volume, not in very 
good order, but complete, $6. Dr. Thomas Man- 
ton’s Sermons on the CXIXth Psalm, one large folio 
volume, well bound in calf, $6. Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
Sermons, 11 vols. 8vo, calf, $6. Bishop Reynold’s 
Works, one large folio, calf, neat, $8. Buddei His- 
toria Ecclesiastica Vet. Testamenti, 2 vols. $3, Stap- 
feri Institutiones Theologie Polemicw, 5 vols. $6. 
William Perkins’s (the Puritan) whole Works, 
3 vols. folio, well bound in old calf, very neat, 
scarce, $14. Spencer De Legibus Hebreorum, one 
vol. folio, $3. Bennett’s Christian Oratory, 2 vols. 
8vo, boards, $1.50. Theology, in a series of Ser- 
mons, by J. McDowell, $3. James Darham’s com. 
plete Commentary on the book of Revelation, 2 vols. 
8vo, very rare and scarce, $3.50. Evans’s Dis- 
courses on the Christian Temper, $1.50. Walker's 
Sermons, 3 vols. neatly bound in calf, $5. And 
many other chvice and valuable books in the various 
branches of Biblical Literature. For sale at very 
low prices, er june 9—3t 


Sunday School Anniversary. 


The driver being always. 


ILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK— 

The Juvenile Library, containing 100 Books 

bound in 75 Volumes, 18mo—Only $5—Published 
pe Bo American Sunday School Union, at the So- 
y’s House, No. 146 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 

1. The Cot Girl; Little Ann and her Mo- 
ther, 2, Some ; Memoir of Jude Cain. 3. 
Thomas and Joseph ; Escape of the Dove. 4. The 
Catechist ; High-born English Boy. 5. Sunday 
school Children; Scenes of Childhood. 6. Emily 
Graham; Patty Parsons. 7.-Litthe Addison War- 
ner; Pilgrim in many Lands. 8 Ellen, or the 
Disinterested Girl; Memoir of Elizabeth Toft. 9. 
Africaner; The Orphan. 10. Eliza Hodges ; Tho- 
mas and Ellen, 11. Shepherd and his Flock ; Biog- 
raphy of Two LittleChildren. 19, Henry Fairchild; 
Simple Rhymes for Children. 13, The Basket Ma- 
kers; Pictures of John and George. 14, The Prize; 
School Children at Noon. 15. The Cottage Boy; 
Picture Book for Boys and Girls. 16. Address to 
Young People; Bible Pictures. 17. Memory; The 
Morning Ride. 18. Children of the Hartz Moun- 
tains; Rude Boys Reformed. 19. The Pilgrims; 
Haymakers, or Evils of Intemperance. 20. Anne 
E: Starr; Story of Maria. 21. Rosabella, the Queen 
of May; The Choctaw Girl. 22. Christmas Holi. 
days; Better Home. 23. Youth's Instructor; Sun- 
day Readings for Children, 24. William Ward; 
Sailor Boy and his Bible. 25. Scripture Stories ; 
The Lost Tongue. 26. Thatcher’s Wife. 27. Cot. 
tage Scenes. 28. Shepherd of the Pyrenees. 29. 
The Young Soldier. 3U. Mary and Archie Gra- 
ham. 31. History uf John Wise. 32. Religion and 
its Image. 33. Margaretta C. Hoge. 34. Youth- 
ful Dialogues. 35. ‘The Two Prodigals. 36. Bad 
Boys’ Progress. 37. Biography of Jane E. J. Tay- 
lor. 38. The Flower Book. 39. The Watch Chain. 
40. West India Mission. 41. Greenland Mission. 
42. Scenes of Intemperance. 43. Harvest. 44, 
Little Story Book. 45. Customs and Anecdotes of 
the Greenlanders. 46. The Two Widows. 47, 
48. Alice and her 
Mother. 49. A Mother’s Tribute. 50. The Brazen 
Serpent. 51. Little Burnt Girl. 52. Helen’s School 
Days. 53. The Flower. 54. Little Questioners, 
55. Raven’s Feather. 56. Birth-day Gift. 57. Love 
of Dress. 58. The Silver Dollar. 59. Infidel Son 
and Christian Mother. 60. George Somerville, or 
the Boy who would be a Minister. 61. Felix Neff, 
Pastor of the High Alps. 62. The Picture Room. 
63. The Fruit. 64. Grand Defect, or Helen and 
Julia. 65. Scourge of Israel. 66. Child’s Guide 
through the Bible. 67. My Mother’s Stories, vol. I. 
68. Do. vol. II. 69. Great Truths in Simple Words. 
70. Amos Armfield, or the Leather-covered Bible. 
71. Glory of Israel. 72. Micah, the Ephraimite. 
73. Bird's Nest, and other Stories. 74. Guide to 
the Saviour. 75. A-Pastor’s Reasonings with the 

Young of his Flock on the Claims of the Gospel. 
june 30—3t 


- MASON’S WORKS.—Baker & Scribner 

have just published the Complete Works of 
John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vols. 8vo, with a portrait. 

ContEnts.— Volume I—lIntroduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
a Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 
on Frequent Communion. Considerations on Lots, 

Volume II—The celebrated Essays on Episco- 

cy, and also those on the Church of God. A 

‘reatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume III.—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath. 
Hope for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living 
Faith. Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. 
Full Assurance of Faith and Hope. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplified. Salvation by Grace. Min- 
isterial Fidelity. Two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIII, 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. | 

Volume 1V.—Sermons—Nature and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis. 
tinguished. True Honour. Apostolic Commission. 
Non-conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer. The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment. 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel Finley, D.D.—a 
Contrast. Conversation with a Young Traveller. 
Orations—On the Death of Washingiton—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En. 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracing 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price of 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York. 
may 19—tf - 


GOOD SITUATION.—An Old-school Pres- 
byterian minister, who can be recommended 

as a Teacher, and who preaches in a plain, earnest 
manner, can find a good situation in one of the 
villages of Maryland, by addressing, post-paid, the 
Proprietor of this paper. His income would be at 
jeast six hundred dollars per annum. june 30—3t* 


ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE FOR SALE, 
—The Subscriber having received a publie 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build. 
ing, completely furnished for a large class Boarding 
and Day School. The Seminary was established 
for the education of Female Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. It is in successful 
operation, having over eighty pupils, with very 
favourable prospects, The building is a substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mort- 
gage. Should the building not be sold, it will be 
leased for u Seminary. Few situations of the kind 
could offer, in all respects, so desirable. Possession 
will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 
post-paid, WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
june 30—tf Geneva, New York. 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment o: 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
rices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 
may 13—3t 


EW HISTORICAL WORK.—The History 

of the United States of America, from the 

Discovery of the Continent to the Organization of 

Government under the Federal Constitution, by 
Richard Hildreth, vol. 1. 

Sermons of the late Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 
illustrative of different stages in his ministry, from 
1798 to 1847, and forming Vol. VI. of Chalmers’ 
Posthumous Works. 

R. History of Wonderful Inventions, illustrated, 
12mo. 

Life in the Far West, by George F. Ruxton, 12mo. 

Abbott’s History of Marie Antuinette, 12mo, illus- 
trated. 

Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Kaloolah, or the Adventures of Jonathan Romer. 

Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments, by ‘Taylor. 

Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition, 8vo. 

Mirror of Intemperance, and History of the Tem- 
perance Reform, by the Rev. Marcus E. Cross, 
1 vol. 12mo. For sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 

june 30—3t street, Philadelphia. 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 6 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and | 
very white at 8 cts, Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger ia 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of ** Latour’? and *¢ Laguerrenne”?’ 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 


the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—6t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, and No. 149 
Chestnut Street, South side, First Bookstore 
above Sixth, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements — 
to be made in advance. 
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